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CHAPTER  I 


INTRODUCTION 

The  History  of  Teaching  Word  Recognition 
Throughout  the  history  of  the  teaching  of  reading,  various 
methods  have  been  championed  as  the  most  effective  in  the  teaching  of 
word  recognition*  This  study  is  designed  to  discuss  the  development 
of  techniques,  to  review  the  basic  research  data  available  in  the  area 
of  teaching  word  recognition,  and  to  present  new  objective  evidence  as 
based  on  the  experimental  work  of  this  writer. 

Methods  of  teaching  word  recognition  date  back  as  early  as  the 
period  of  Charles  the  Great,  800  A.D.  Techniques  such  as  the  ab-eb-ib 
columns  to  teach  the  fundamental  letters  and  phonics  were  employed 
during  this  period  and  up  through  the  days  of  Martin  Luther.  The  letter- 
picture  device  or  the  "A-B-C"  books  which  contained  the  familiar  "A"  is 
for  "Apple, " "B"  is  for  "Ball"  material  was  introduced  to  children  as 
early  as  the  sixteenth  century.  Comenius  recommended  such  reading  aids 
in  his  popular  teachings  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.^ 

3h  the  United  States,  European  techniques  were  embodied  in  most 
of  the  readers  in  the  late  seventeenth  and  well  into  the  eighteenth 

■^Paal  Witty  aid  David  Kopel,  Reeding  and  the  Educative  Process, 
(New  Yorks  Ginn  and  Co.,  1939),  p.  23Eu 
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century.  In  1690,  Benjamin  Harris's  New  England  Primer  exemplified  the 
"universal  assumption  that  the  knowledge  of  letters  was  the  basic  element 
in  successful  reading.  The  blue-backed  speller  of  Noah  Webster  domi- 
nated as  a speller  and  a reader  from  1780  until  1850.  During  this  same 

period  in  Europe,  Pestalozzi  devised  an  extreme  form  of  word  analysis 

2 

and  applied  it  in  his  schools. 

It  was  not  until  about  1850  that  any  real  concern  for  methods  of 

teaching  reading  was  shown.  It  was  about  this  time  that  graded  series  of 

books  became  available}  the  most  popular  of  these  being  the  Guffey 

Readers.  McGuffey  stated  in  his  Eclectic  Primer  of  1879*  "The  plan  of 

the  book  enables  the  teacher  to  pursue  the  Phonic  Method,  the  Word  Method, 

the  Alphabet  Method,  or  any  combination  of  these  methods."^ 

About  the  last  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century,  phonic,  word, 

and  sentence  methods  were  advocated  in  many  of  the  texts  with  each  author 

claiming  that  his  technique  required  only  a minimum  of  attention  to  the 

U 

mechanics  of  reading.  During  this  same  period,  Horace  Mann  urged  the 
use  of  the  "word  method"  which  enphasized  larger  perceptual  units  and 


1Ibid. 

H.  Russell,  Children  Learn  to  Read,  (Boston*  Ginn  and  Co 

19U9),  p.  207. 


^Grace  M.  Fern  aid.  Remedial  Techniques  In  Basic  School  Subjects; 
(New  York*  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  19u3),  p.  29. 

kftitty  and  Kopel,  op.  cit«,  p*  295. 
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seemed  psychologically  more  appropriate  In  revolt  against  the  phonetic 
and  alphabet  approaches.1 * 3  Gradually,  this  word  method  was  replaced  by- 
phrase,  sentence,  and  story  approaches  In  an  attempt  to  subordinate  the 
mechanics  of  reading  to  the  more  important  process  of  securing  under- 
standing. 

By  1920,  there  was  such  a reaction  against  the  phonic  approach 
or  ary  method  of  teaching  specific  words  that  no  reputable  school  would 
dare  promote  such  techniques.  "Da  these  schools  meaning  was  to  be  con- 
sidered almost  the  wily  factor  in  word  perception,  aid  children  were  ex- 

2 

pected  to  identify  new  words  by  'guessing 1 from  context. " This  revolt 
had  a very  positive  effect  in  the  development  of  texts  as  the  interest 
content  of  reading  series  was  greatly  imp ro -red  and  consideration  was 
given  to  controlled  vocabularies.  These  trends  gave  way  to  unstructured 
developmental  reading  programs  which  engendered  a storm  of  protest  from 
parents  and  teachers  that  the  children  were  not  learning  how  to  read. 

The  importance  of  word  perception  or  word  analysis  as  a factor  in  learn- 
ing to  read  came  once  again  to  the  forefront  because  of  public  demand 
and  the  belief  that  many  children  were  not  learning  to  read  from  these  "pro- 
gressive,w intrinsic  methods.^  The  development  of  word-attack  skills 

1Deborah  C.  Partridge,  "The  Teaching  of  Beginning  Heading," 

The  School  Executive,  LXXIII  (December,  1953),  P*  55. 

William  S.  Gray,  On  Their  Own  in  Beading,  (New  York*  Scott, 

Fore  an  an  and  Co.,  191$),  p."  26."' ' 

3 

Anna  D.  Cordts,  "Functional  Phonetics  far  Power  in  Reading," 

B lament  ary  English,  XXX  (February,  1953),  p.  91. 
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through  the  application  of  the  phonetic,  visual,  structural,  kinesthetic, 
and  various  combinations  of  these  methods,  remains  a basic  factor  in 
teaching  a child  to  read  in  most  of  the  materials  and  instructions  in 
use  in  the  United  States  today.1*  2 

In  swrmary  of  the  history  of  the  teaching  of  reading,  the  methods 
Tihich  have  been  developed  to  teach  reading  in  their  chronological  order 
are»  the  alphabetical  oral  method  in  which  each  word  was  learned  by 
spelling  orally;  the  phonetic  method,  in  which  the  words  were  sounded 
out;  the  look -and -say  method,  in  which  each  word  was  memorized  by  look- 
ing at  it  and  hearing  it  pronounced;  the  phrase  method,  which  was  similar 
to  the  look-and-say  method  except  that  the  unit  of  learning  was  a phrase 

instead  of  a word;  and  the  kinesthetic  method,  in  which  the  word  was 

3 

learned  by  tracing.  Other  methods  such  as  the  non-oral  and  the  intrinsic 
have  been  developed  in  the  last  few  decades.  Since  such  methods  as  these 
have  to  do  with  a general  approach  and  include  the  specific  methods  of 
teaching  word  recognition,  only  incidental  note  will  be  given  them. 

Present  Status  of  'teaching  Word  Recognition 

Hie  status  of  teaching  word  recognition  today  remains  on  a con- 
fused, basically  subjective,  level  with  many  strong  disagreements  between 
the  various  reading  authorities.  The  area  in  which  we  find  much  of  this 

Ibid. 

2 

Russell,  op.  cit.,  p.  209. 

^Helen  A.  Murphy,  "Skills  Instruction  in  Primary  Reading," 

National  Elementary  Principal.  XXIX  (Hecember,  19h9),  p.  h* 
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disagreement  is  in  the  selection  of  an  appropriate  method  or  methods  as 
a basic  plan  for  the  teaching  of  reading.  Ihere  is  general  agreement 
that  special  attention  should  be  given  to  the  development  of  word  recog- 
nition skills,  but  here  agreement  ends.'*' 

The  rationale  for  the  insistence  upon  teaching  these  skills  is 

o 

that  word  recognition  is  the  most  fundamental  of  all  the  reading  skills. 
Dolch  states,  "Reading  is  getting  the  right  words  and  then  getting  the 
right  meaning  or  story.  Without  the  right  words,  the  story  will  be  wrong. 
He  expresses  this  view  again  when  he  says: 

We  may  say  that  the  understanding  of  words  in  reading  is  basic 
because  without  understanding  of  word  meanings  there  can  be  no 
reading.  Words  are  to  reading  matter  what  bricks  are  to  a house. 

When  you  look  at  the  house  you  do  not  think,  of  the  bricks?  but 
without  the  bricks  there  would  be  no  house. ^ 

Cattail's  study,  as  well  as  numerous  other  laboratory  studies 
since  1885,  further  demonstrates  the  psychological  rationale  of  the  word 
method.  Cattail  found  that  the  average  adult  reader  could,  in  10  ms.  of 
exposure  time,  identify  equally  well  three  or  four  unrelated  letters,  two 
unrelated  words  (up  to  about  twelve  letters),  or  a short  sentence  of  four 
words  (or  approximately  twenty-four  letters  if  in  words).  Since  the  maxi- 
mum for  unrelated  letters  was  only  three  to  four,  this  would  indicate  that 

^"Samuel  A.  Kirk,  Teaching  Reading  to  Slow-Learning  Children,  (New 
York:  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  19ltt>),  p.  166. 

2 

Nila  B.  Smith,  Learning  to  Recognize  Words,  (New  York:  Silver 
Burdett  Co.,  19b7),  p.  1. 

3 

Edward  W,  Dolch,  Problems  in  Reading,  (Champaign,  Illinois: 

The  Garrard  Press,  191*8),  p.  U6. 

Edward  W.  Dolch,  "The  Use  of  Vocabulary  Lists  in  Predicting 
Readability  and  in  Developing  Reading  Materials,"  Elementary  English 
XXVI  (March,  19U9),  p.  1U2. 
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the  words  were  not  perceived  in  terms  of  letters.  The  conclusion  drawn 
from  this  experiment  and  other  similar  ones  is  that  we  do  not  usually- 
read  by  letters  but  by  whole -word  units.  A letter-by-letter  approach 
such  as  the  "AHB-C"  method  would  not  have  valid  support  in  this  conclu- 
sion. Cattail’ s research  would  tend  to  imply  the  superiority  of  a 
phrase  or  sentence  approach  to  the  teaching  of  reading.  Anderson  and 
Dearborn  point  out  a major  fallacy  in  using  a phrase  or  sentence  method 
as  a basic  approach: 

It  should  mainly  be  understood  that  the  sentence  aoproach  is 
not  a complete  method  of  teaching  reading.  Sooner  or  later  the 
child  must  learn  the  individual  words  of  the  sentences  or  ac- 
quire a basic  reading  vocabulary.  Otherwise  he  will  not  be  able 
to  recognize  the  words  in  new  sentences  or  be  able  to  read  un- 
familiar material.* 2 

Many  authorities  agree  that  the  most  common  cause  of  confusion  and 

slow  learning  in  beginning  reading  is  the  failure  of  the  child  to  become 

3 

independent  In  word  identification  skills.  Perhaps  it  would  be  well  to 
clarify  some  of  the  nomenclature  that  will  be  used  throughout  this  neper 
because  such  terms  as  "identification"  and  "recognition"  seem  to  possess 
varied  meanings  In  the  field  of  reading.  For  this  study,  "word -identifi- 
cation" has  to  do  with  the  attacking  of  the  pronunciation  of  a word  on 
its  first  encounter.  In  identification,  it  is  necessary  for  someone  to 

James  M.  Cattell,  "The  Inertia  of  the  Rye  aid  Brain,"  Brain,  VIII, 
cited  by  Irving  H.  Anderson  and  Walter  F,  Dearborn,  The  Psychology  of 
Teaching  Reading,  (New  York*  Ronald  Press  Co,,  1952),  p.  £12. 

2 

Irving  H.  Anderson  and  Walter  F.  Dearborn,  Hie  Psychology  of 
Teaching  Reading,  (New  York:  Ronald  Press  Co.,  1952),  p.  2U6. 

^Lucile  H.  Latting,  "A  Program  for  Word  Analysis, " The  Instruc- 
tor, LXI  (September,  1951),  p,  37* 
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tell  the  child  what  the  oral  label  for  the  visual  symbol  is  or  he  has  to 
use  some  device  to  determine  what  it  is  independently.  "Recognition" 
takes  place  upon  the  child's  second  or  later  meeting  with  the  wordj  it  is 
the  "act  of  knowing  a word  when  he  meets  it  again,  after  he  has  identified 
it  in  a previous  meeting.  McKee  helps  to  clarify  this  important  diff er- 
encet 

Ums,  in  a very  real  sense,  one 1 a ability  to  recognize  a word 
is  a test  of  the  thoroughness  with  which  he  has  identified  that 
word.  It  is  important  to  understand  also  that  in  recognizing  a 
given  word  one  should  be  such  a skillful  user  of  the  context  and 
of  the  initial  and  the  larger  sound  elements  in  the  word  that  the 
degree  of  word  analysis  in  which  he  needs  to  engage  is  much  less 
than  that  which  he  used  in  identifying  the  word. 2 

3h  other  terms,  the  act  of  identifying  a word  continues  until  the 
child  has  become  so  familiar  with  the  word  that  he  can  recognize  it  "in  a 
flash  in  various  settings."^ 

Today  the  reading  authorities  seem  to  agree  that  there  are  three 
basic  approaches  to  the  teaching  of  word  recognition.  The  visual,  the 
phonic,  and  the  kinesthetic  are  generally  listed  as  the  three  main  avenues 


1Ibid«,  p.  115. 

2 

Paul  McKee,  The  Teaching  of  Reading  in  the  Elementary  School, 
(New  Yorki  Houghton  tiifflin  (Jo.,  p.  257. 

3 Ibid.,  p.  22. 
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1 O 1 

or  methods  Involved  in  the  development  of  word  recognition  skills.  * 

U,5,6,7. 


Delwyn  Schubert  summarizes  our  present  predicament  in  his 
article,  **3hose  Brand  of  Reading  Methods  is  the  'Best  Buy'?"  "‘/hen  the 
numerous  methods  and  techniques  of  teaching  reading  to  the  disabled 
reader  are  pondered,  many  teachers  are  in  a quandary.  Each  specialist  - 
Gates,  Monroe,  Dolch,  Fern aid,  etc.,  all  renowned  in  the  reading  field  - 

Q 

advocates  a different  method. ..."  Ibis  great  concern  for  finding  IBB 
method  for  the  teaching  of  word  recognition  is  based  on  the  assumption 
that  "what  children  need  is  a simple  and  successful  technique  for  identi- 
fying  new  words  under  their  own  power.  Few  children  are  able  to  devise 


a satisfactory  method  of  their  own.  Pupils  must  be  taught  a technique 


^Edward  L.  French,  "Kinesthetic  Recognition  in  Retarded  Readers," 
Educational  and  Psychological  Measurement,  XIII  (1953),  p.  637. 


‘Ternald, 


op.  cit. 


3 .. 

Arthur  I.  Gates,  "A  Study  of  the  Role  of  Visual  Perception, 
Intelligence,  and  Certain  Associative  Process  in  Reading  and  Spelling," 
Journal  of  Educational  Psychology,  XIX  (1926),  pp.  U33-JU5. 


Anna  Gillingham  and  B.  W.  Stillman,  " Training  for 

Children  with  Specif 1c  Disability  in  Reading,  Spelling,  and  Penmanship, 
(New  York*  Sac  tee  tt  and  1 xlholm  Lithographing  Corporation,  19h0).  ' 

^Samuel  A.  Kirk,  "The  Influence  of  Manual  Training  on  the  Learn- 
ing of  Simple  ’’/ords  in  the  Case  of  Subnormal  Boys,"  Journal  of  Educa- 
tional  Psychology,  XXIV  (October,  1933),  pp.  525-35. 

^Marion  Monroe,  Children  Who  Cannot  Read,  (Chicago*  University 
of  Chicago  Press,  1932). 


"^Raymond  M.  Mosher  and  Sidney  M.  Nerwhall,  "Fhonic  Versus  Look- 
and-Say  Training  in  Beginning  Reading,"  Journal  of  Educational  Psychology, 
XXI  (October,  1930),  pp.  500-06.  


®Delwyn  G.  Schubert,  "Whose  Brand  of  Reading  Methods  is  the' Best 
Buy'?"  Clearing  House,  XXVII  (January,  1953),  p.  266. 
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that  will  function  when  they  need  it  and  without  interrupting  their 
1 

reading."  To  this  end,  the  various  reading  specialists  have  developed 
methods  centering  about  major  emphasis  on  one  or  more  of  the  three  basic 
approaches,  with  each  claiming  that  his  particular  brand  is  best* 

N 

In  order  to  obtain  a clearer  picture  of  these  three  basic  methods 
in  relation  to  their  respective  proponents,  their  rationale,  and  the  ad- 
vantages and  disadvantages  of  each,  the  visual,  the  phonic,  and  the  kin- 
esthetic methods  are  briefly  outlined. 

The  Visual  Method 

The  visual  method,  as  the  name  implies,  relies  almost  exclusively 
on  the  eye  as  the  receptor  and  the  means  of  interpreting  the  printed  sym- 
bol stimulus.  Most  proponents  of  this  method  use  some  or  all  of  the 
following  procedures  in  developing  word  recognition  skills: 

1*  The  use  of  general  characteristics  of  the  words.  As  the  child 
has  repeated  associations  with  a word  and  "as  it  becomes  more  readily  recog- 
) nized  at  si$it,  the  general  shape  suffices  to  cause  its  recognition."  In 
this  attack,  the  child  relies  heavily  on  such  word-form  clues  as  the  length 
of  the  word  (to,  as  contrasted  with  grandfather),  and  "the  general  appear- 
ance of  the  word  (there,  see,  have,  little)."* * 3  it  is  a "rougi  form  of 
perception  which  may  not  apply  to  certain  words.  For  example,  man  and  was 

^Anna  D.  Cordts,  "As  Sasy  as  Pie,"  The  Grade  Teacher,  (June,  195U), 

p.  6. 

^Guy  L.  Bond  and  Sva  Bond,  Teaching  the  Child  to  Read.  (New  York: 
The  ’'acmlllan  Company,  19U3),  P*  151. 

3Ibid. 
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may  look  much  alike  In  general  shape  (configuration).  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  a good  visual  cue  where  words  have  a special  shape  such  as 
apple...."1 

2.  The  use  of  striking  characteristics  of  words,  "At  first,  the 


pupils  recognize  the  words  on  the  basis  of  general  configuration  and  the 

2 

more  obvious  component  features."  But  this  does  not  carry  them  very  far 

in  independent  reading.  Gradually,  the  children  must  learn  to  observe 

more  details,  more  subtle  features,  the  peculiar  or  striking  character- 

3 

istics  of  the  word.  "Special  characteristics  of  a word  might  be  the 

U 

double  t In  butter.",  or  the  long  tail  £ at  the  end  of  the  word  monkey. 
Anderson  and  Tearbom  point  out  how  children  rely  on  this  technique  in 
beginning  reading* 


What  children  mainly  seem  to  have  an  eye  for  is  some  detail 
of  the  word,  a single  letter  or  two,  which  then  comes  to  stand 
for  the  whole  wordj  at  least  during  the  early  stages  of  learning 
to  read,  youngsters  frequently  confuse  words  which  have  the  same 
letters  in  them,  and  the  inference  is  that  individual  letters 
continue  to  play  an  important  part  even  when  the  children  get 
the  words  right.  The  letters  are  not  recognized  as  such*  but 
merely  as  signs  representing  or  distinguishing  the  word.? 


3.  The  use  of  snail  words  within  larger  words.  "The  use  of 
small  words  within  larger  words  is  another  useful  and  rapid  technique 
for  word  recognition."^  An  example  of  an  application  of  this  attack  is 


^Russell,  op.  cit.,  p.  207. 

2 

Gray,  op.  cit.,  p.  !*6. 

3 

Arthur  I.  Gates,  The  Improvement  of  Reading,  (Rev.  New  .York* 
The  Macmillan  Co*,  1935 )»  p.  1*56. 

^Russell,  op.  cit.,  p.  207. 

Anderson  and  Dearborn,  op.  cit.,  p.  217. 

^Band  and  Bond,  op.  cit.,  p.  153. 
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the  recognition  of  and  In  the  words  stand,  land,  band,  grand,  etc. 

U.  The  use  of  large  known  parts  within  words.  This  technique 
is  similar  to  the  use  of  small  words  within  larger  words  approach.  Here 
the  teacher  calls  the  child’s  attention  to  similarities  to  known  words. 

For  example,  "if  the  children  know  glass,  they  may  make  a good  guess  at 
class.  The  recognition  of  familiar  parts  may  occur  in  conpound  words, 
such  as  f ireman. . • • 

5*  Use  of  careful  visual  study  of  the  word.  Gates  tells  of 
clinical  experiences  with  reading  disabilities  in  which  this  method  was 
employed. 

....A  method  which  gives  particular  prominence  to  experiences 
in  visualizing  - or  recalling  in  the  ’mind’s  eye'  - the  appearance 
of  a word  as  a whole  and  part  by  part.... Just  as  attempts  to  re- 
call or  recite  a piece  of  prose  or  verse  or  a series  of  nonsense 
syllables  tend  to  give  birth  to  better  techniques  of  learning  by 
rote  than  do  mere  reading  and  rereading  without  active  recall,  so 
efforts  to  recall  the  look  of  the  word  may  tend  to  produce  a more 
effective  way  of  seeing  words  one  wishes  to  recognize  later. 2 

Bond  is  in  basic  agreement  with  Gates  when  he  states* 

From  time  to  time  it  is  necessary  for  a word  to  be  given  a 
more  exact  and  closer  visual  inspection  than  is  indicated  in  any 
of  the  o receding  techniques.  In  so  doing  the  child  gives  the 
word  a thorou^i  inspection  from  left  to  right,  starting  at  the 
beginning  of  the  word  and  going  completely  through  to  the  end  of 
it.  3 

^ The  use  of  syllabication  or  structural  analysis.  Skill  in  this 
technique  must  be  developed  out  of  the  previously  acquired  skills  of  visual 
analysis  of  monosyllabic  words.  3h  other  terms,  the  unit  of  recognition 


^•Russell,  op.  cit.,  p.  207. 

2 

Arthur  I.  Gates,  The  Improvement  of  Reading,  op.  cit.,  p.  161. 

3 

Bond  and  Bond,  ou.  cit.,  p.  156. 
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now  becomes  a syllable  Instead  of  the  whole -word  as  the  unit.1 2 

7*  The  use  of  picture-word  association  techniques.  Gates  found 

this  method  ef  ective  in  teaching  reading  retardates  as  well  as  deaf- 

mutes.  With  this  approach,  the  pictorial  representation  of  the  word 

gives  an  added  association  to  the  printed  symbol,  thus  making  it  easier 
2 

to  recall. 

The  proponents  of  the  visual  method  in  teaching  word  recognition 
to  beginning  readers  outline  the  rationale  of  this  attack  by  the  follow- 
ing explanation! 

To  the  first  grade  they  (the  children)  typically  bring 
certain  abilities  in  auditory  and  visual  discrimination,  aid 
it  becomes  the  task  of  the  primary  teacher  to  sharpen  and 
direct  these  potential  reading  abilities.  Partly  as  a result 
of  the  teacher’s  planned  guidance  most  hi^i  first-grade  chil- 
dren can  recognize  gross  similarities  and  differences  in  the 
appearance  of  objects  pictures,  and  word  forms. 3 

Identification  of  the  words  and  later  recognition  are  made 
possible  by  having  the  child  look  at  the  form  of  the  word  while  the 
teacher  tells  him  the  pronunciation  of  the  new  word.  "By  looking  at 
the  form,  supposedly  as  a unit,  and  at  the  sane  time  thinking  the  pro- 
nunciation and  consequently  the  meaning,  he  associates  the  pronunciation 
and  the  meaning  with  the  form.  In  all  of  this  early  work,  the  teacher 
does  not  attempt  to  teach  the  names,  sounds,  or  forms  of  the  letters,  and 
the  child  is  not  encouraged  to  employ  any  word  analysis  skills. 

1Ibid. , pp.  lii5-4*6. 

2 

Samuel  A.  Kirk,  Teaching  Reading  to  Slcm-Laamina  Children. 
op.  cit.,  p.  160.  — 

^Russell,  op.  cit.,  p.  207.  S.fcKee,  op.  cit.,  p*  22. 
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Authors  who  propose  the  visual  method  as  the  major  emphasis  in 
the  teaching  of  word  recognition  skills  list  "the  following  advantages  in 
utilizing  this  approach i 

1.  The  unit  of  recognition  is  the  word,  and  words  are  more 
readily  grasped  by  the  direct  method  than  by  either  the  alphabet 
or  phonetic  methods.  Of  all  methods,  therefore,  the  word  method 
constitutes  the  quickest  way  for  teaching  a basic  sight  vocabu- 
lary and  for  getting  the  process  of  real  reading  under  way.l 

2.  More  rapid  results  are  generally  obtained  by  the  direct 
method  of  simply  showing  the  word  to  the  child  and  telling  him 
what  it  is.  What  makes  learning  easy  by  this  method  is  that  the 
sound  of  the  word  is  already  familiar  to  the  child.  This  is  the 
real  Justification  of  the  1 look— and— say*  method.  The  sounds  of 
the  individual  letters  and  of  the  letter  names  do  not  constitute 
an  adequate  stimulus  in  the  same  sense.  Visual  symbols  acquire 
an  associate  force  in  terms  of  the  response  to  die  sound  of  ihe 
whole  word. ^ 

3.  Every  word  has  a distinct  visual  pattern  produced  by  its 
length  and  the  nature  of  its  conponent  letters.  3 

li.  What  is  wanted  is  the  habit  of  seeing  a word  as  a group 
of  familiar  and  simpler  parts  and  of  seeing  It  clearly  rather 
than  vaguely  or  confusedly  or  only  a detail  of  it  as  one  would 
first  perceive  a conpleac  Chinese  character.  Just  as  the  trained 
musician  hears  an  orchestra  as  a whole  and  at  the  same  time  as 
a related  group  of  familiar  units  whereas  the  novice  hears  only 
a confused,  undefined  storm  of  noise,  so  the  effective  reader  ^ 
sees  the  word  at  once  as  a whole  of  clearly  perceptible  parts. 

The  proponents  of  the  visual  method,  thus  believe  that  the  alpha1 
bet,  phonic,  and  kinesthetic  approaches  detract  from  the  child's  attempt 
to  see  the  word  as  a whole  unit  and  that  the  visual  method  is  the  only 


"^Anderdon  and  Dearborn,  op.  d-t. , p.  256. 

2 Ibid.,  p.  213. 

^WcKee,  op.  cit>,  p.  22. 

^ Arthur  I.  Gages,  Psychology  of  Reading  and  felling  with  Special 
Reference  to  Disability,  (New  Yorks  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University, 
1%2),  p'.'Ii6. 
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natural  method  of  perceiving  the  word.  Since  reading  is  basically  a 
visual  process,  any  other  method  employed  to  teach  recognition  is  an 
artificial  approach  in  their  opinion. 

5.  Materials  are  readily  available  for  the  visual  approach. 

It  provides  a broader  variety  of  activities  within  the  method  than  the 
others.  This  variety  gives  the  child  learning  process. 

6.  Most  teachers  are  familiar  with  the  visual  approach.  This 
is  riot  true  of  the  phonic  or  kinesthetic  approaches  which  would  make  it 
extremely  unwise  for  many  teachers  to  attempt  to  teach  word  recognition 
by  these  methods. 

7.  The  children  seem  to  enjoy  the  visual  approach  more  as  it  is 
not  so  encumbered  with  drillHype  activities  as  the  other  two  basic 
methods. 

\ Criticisms  that  have  been  leveled  against  the  look -and -say  or 

visual  methods  are  numerous  and  certainly  many  of  them  are  valid.  Some 
of  the  main  criticisms  that  are  presently  included  in  most  of  the  liter- 
ature on  the  subject  are  enumerated  below. 

1.  It  is  difficult  in  the  application  of  the  visual  method  to 
keep  the  reading  materials  appropriate  to  the  child’s  achievement  level. 
n3n  his  independent  reading,  the  child  should  encounter  no  more  than  one 
•new’  word  in  one  or  two  hundred  running  words. If  the  child  has  no 

word  analysis  skills,  then  he  must  rely  on  another  person  to  always  be 

_ 2 -a 

available  to  identify  the  now  word  for  him.  * 

^Smmett  A.  Betts,  Foundations  of  Reading  Instruction,  (New  Yorkt 
American  Book  Company,  1950),  p.  613. 

^Oray,  op.  cit. , p.  51.  ^Anderson  and  Dearborn,  op.  cit.,  p.  220. 
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2.  Basically,  the  limitations  of  the  word  method  stem  from  the 
fact  that  there  is  no  careful  analysis  of  the  words.. • • Durrell  des- 
cribes a case  which  will  serve  to  high -light  the  problem.  The  story 
concerns  a child  who  had  learned  to  read  the  word  ‘chicken'  on  a 
flash  card,  but  who  could  not  recognize  it  in  a book.  When  asked 
how  he  was  able  to  recognize  it  cm  the  flash  card,  the  pupil  replied, 
'By  the  smudge  over  in  the  corner.  '1 

3.  The  use  of  striking  characteristics  of  words  often  results 
in  inaccurate  word  perception.  The  obvious  reason  for  this  is  that  a 
great  number  of  words  have  the  same  striking  characteristics.  "Consider 
the  words  'motley,  * 'money, ' 'many,  • 'market,  • 'marker, ' - every  one  of 
them  contains  either  a 'wavy  thing  or  two, ' a 'hole, ' a 'funny  chair,  * 

a 'tall  middle, ' or  a 'monkey's  tail.'  Put  to  the  test  a child  might 
confuse  anyone  of  these  words  with  'monkey. '" 

U.  "Sven  at  early  levels,  however,  children  who  depend  too 
largely  on  general  contour  may  make  serious  mistakes.  First-grade  Susan 
should  be  led  to  notice  that  bump  and  junp  look  alike  except  at  the  be- 
ginning."^ This  use  of  general  characteristics  and  configuration  is 

often  but  a crutch  which  the  child  uses  for  a lack  of  any  other  means 

b 

of  identification  or  recognition. 

5.  The  word  or  'look-and-say  method  imposes  no  control  on 
the  direction  of  viewing  the  word.  The  child  is  just  as  litaBly 
to  tackle  the  word  from  the  wrong  end  as  from  the  right  one. 
Misreadings  such  as  'went'  for  'saw',  *was'  for  'said,'  and 
'you'  for  'my'  serve  to  illustrate  the  problem. ^ 


1Ibid.t  p.  220. 

2Ibid.,  p.  217. 

^Gr ay,  on.  cit.,  p.  U7. 

Ksmith,  op.  cit.,  p.  10. 

K 

Anderson  and  Dearborn,  op.  cit.,  pi  223. 
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6#  With  the  visual  method,  many  of  the  average  or  belcrar  average 
students  cannot  get  enough  repetition  and  enou^i  definite  cues  to  identi- 
fy the  basic  sight  words  needed  for  beginning  reading.  "....Word -form 
reading  is  mainly  an  adult  habit.  Among  children,  only  the  better 
readers  seem  to  make  much  use  of  the  word  form. . . . 

7.  Too  much  dependence  upon  searching  within  a word  for 
known  words  in  order  to  recognize  the  larger  word  may  get  the  per- 
son into  rather  serious  difficulty.  In  the  case  of  some  words  it 
is  far  moire  helpful  not  to  attempt  to  break  them.  For  example,  the 
child  may  attempt  to  find  the  small  known  words  within  the  word 
‘together’  - to -get -her  - and  get  an  entirely  erroneous  idea  of 
such  a sentence  as  'The  two  boys  ran  down  the  street  together.' ^ 

8.  Occasionally  a child  may  be  unable  to  use  configuration 
clues  effectively  because  of  a special  word-learning  disability 
....From  the  writer's  experience,  all  children  of  normal  or 
superior  intelligence  can  be  taught  to  recognize  words,  but  all 
children  cannot  be  taught  by  the  same  procedure* 3 


The  Phonic  F-ethod 

The  phonic  method,  sometimes  labeled  the  auditory  method,  the 
sound  method,  and  the  phonetic  method,  has  experienced  periods  of  great 
popularity  and  also  periods  of  utter  disrepute.  The  main  controversy  at 
this  point  seams  to  be : "Should  phonetic  training  held  a place  of  pri- 

mary or  secondary  importance  in  the  teaching  of  reading? 


1Ibid. , p.  2Ui. 

2Bond  and  Bond,  op.  clt.,  pp.  153-5U. 

^Betts,  op.  cit«,  p,  6Ui. 

^The  Twenty-Fourth  Yearbook  of  the  National  Society  for  the 
Study  of  SSucation.  fieport  of  the  National  Committee  on  Reading.  Part 
X.,  G.  M.  '^hlpple,  ed.  (Bloomington,  Illinois:  Public  School  Publishing 
Co.,  1920),  p.  85. 
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2h  word  analysis,  there  are  basically  two  approaches — the  pho- 
netic and  the  structural.  By  structural  analysis  is  meant  the  "means 
by  which  we  identify  part  of  a word  that  helps  with  the  meaning  or  pro- 
nunciation of  the  whole,  as  the  root  of  the  word,  deduct.  In  phonics, 
sounds  of  letters  in  words  and  sounds  of  continuations  of  letters  are 
used  in  word  attack.’1' 

The  rationale  of  the  phonic  method  is  similar  to  that  of  the 
visual  method  in  that  it  begins  with  the  abilities  that  the  child  brings 
to  the  first  grade  situation.  With  the  phonic  method,  it  is  the  back- 
ground of  auditory  experiences  that  will  have  direct  application  in  the 
association  of  the  pronunciation  (sound)  of  the  word  with  the  printed 
symbol  representation  of  that  word  that  is  important  in  beginning  read- 
ing. "The  fact  that  the  children  themselves  normally  become  sound- 
conscious as  a result  of  reading  aid  pronouncing  words  containing  similar 

sound  elements  suggests  that  using  the  analogy  between  parts  of  words  to 

* 2 
identify  new  or  forgotten  words  has  a sound  psychological  foundation." 

As  Bond  and  Bond  point  out* 

Children  are  obviously  able  to  recognize  many  more  spoken 
words  than  printed  ones.  The  method  of  phonetic  analysis  is 
designed  to  give  the  child  a means  of  sounding  out  a word  so 
that  he  may  recognize  it  as  a word  that  he  knows  when  he  hears 
it  spoken.  The  use  of  sounding  words  is  to  relate  the  printed 
word  with  the  child's  many  years  experience  in  spoken  language. 
Through  the  use  of  phonetic  analysis  the  child  is  able  to  work 
out  the  pronunciation  of  many  words  that  then  become  kncwn  to 

^Latting,  op.  cit.,  p.  37. 

2 

Gertrude  Hildreth,  "Reading  Programs  in  the  Early  Primary 
Period. " National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Education  Forty-Eighth 
Yearbook,  ^art  Y?.  heading  in  the  fTementary  ScKoolI  Chicago*  The 
University  of  Chicago  Press,  19W,  p.  117. 
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him  as  familiar  words  in  his  recognition  vocabulary  of  spoken 
words.1 

In  order  to  become  facile  in  phonetic  analysis  the  child  must  know  the 

sounds  of  the  Individual  letters  and  groups  of  letters.  "Through  this 

knowledge  the  child  is  supposed  to  identify  the  sound  of  the  elements 

(either  single  letters  or  phonetic  groups)  In  the  proper  order,  then  to 

recombine  them  through  blending  into  a complete  sounding  of  the  word. 

3h  this  way  he  works  out  the  pronunciation  of  the  word.  Then  he  recog- 

o 

nizes  the  word  as  one  familiar  to  him  in  his  spoken  language." 

Techniques  involved  in  the  presentation  of  material  for  the 
acquisition  of  phonetic  analysis  skills  include  the  following  as  out- 
lined by  various  authors  of  this  method* 

1.  The  development  of  auditory  discrimination  ability  is 
usually  a first  step  in  a sound  phonetic  program.  The  child  should 
quickly  grasp  the  concept  that  cat  and  umbrella  have  very  little  in 

O 

common  but  that  cat  and  rat  do  possess  similar  sound  elements. 

2.  The  child  uses  the  sight  words  he  already  knows  to  learn 
the  units  in  the  new  words  he  meets. 

It  is  from  these  words  that  he  learns  the  units  or  cues 
and  to  which  the  reader  refers  if  a cue  has  been  forgotten.... 

From  the  known  word  cat,  the  children  learn  to  pronounce  the 
beginning  ca  and  from  run  they  learned  the  ending  n.  By 
blending  ca  and  n they  Identified  can,  a difficult~word  for 
beginnersTo  remember  on  sight. « 

1Bond  and  Bond,  op.  cit.,  p.  161.  2 Ibid. 

-^red  J.  Schonnell,  The  Psychology  and  Teaching  of  Beading. 
(London*  Oliver  and  Boyd,  Ltd.,  19U$),  p.  17. 

^Anna  D.  Cordts.  "As  Easy  as  Pie."  Hie  Grade  Teacher.  (June, 
195U),  p.  6.  
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3.  To  develop  the  auditory  acuity  which  is  necessary  for 
correct  pronunciation,  for  discrimination  between  words  of 
similar  sound,  and  for  correct  phonetic  analysis,  possibilities 
relating  to  sound  which  are  inherent  in  experience  should  be 
utilized.  Examples  of  such  activities  are  (1)  Create  rhymes 
and  jingles.  If  they  see  the  jingles  in  written  form,  atten- 
tion should  be  called  to  the  word  endings  of  that  rhyme.  1 

2 

olch  explains  some  of  the  phases  of  teaching  a child  phonics 
that  he  considers  important* 

lw  Letter-sound  combinations  which  take  the  form  of  teaching 
the  sound  of  the  consonants  and  vowels  rather  than  the  names  of  the 
letters  are  important  in  the  early  stages  of  teaching  phonics. 

5>.  There  are  certain  two -letter  sound  combinations  that  are 
essential  for  the  child  to  learn  such  as  "bl, " "gr,"  "th,"  etc. 

6.  Letter-group  sound  combinations  are  also  taught  the  childj 
sometimes  these  combinations  are  referred  to  as  word -families.  For 
example,  the  ight  in  such  words  as  night,  sight,  fight,  bright,  and  light. 

7.  There  are  rules  that  the  child  should  be  able  to  spply  as  he 
develops  in  his  phonic  skills.  Rules  regarding  the  sound  of  the  vowels 
that  generally  apply  in  the  English  language  is  an  example.  It  is  impor- 
tant that  the  teacher  caution  the  children  "That  there  may  be  exceptions 

3 

to  the  rules." 

It  is  important  to  note  that  various  authors  of  phonics  manuals 
and  texts  present  quite  different  plans  of  teaching  word  recognition  by 


Homan  Gans,  Guiding  Children’s  Reading  Through  Experiences. 

(New  York*  Bureau  of  Thblicaiions,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University, 
191*1),  p.  39. 


9 

Udward  ?.  Dolch,  "How  a Child  Sounds  Out  a Word."  The  FT  Arrian - 
tary  English  Review,  XXII  (November,  191*5),  p*  279. 

3 Ibid.,  p,  280. 
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the  phonics  method.  The  above  procedures,  however,  seem  to  typify  the 
basic  ones  included  in  most  outlines  presented. 

Advantages  of  using  the  phonic  method  as  the  basic  approach  to 
the  teaching  of  word  recognition  as  offered  by  its  various  proponents 
include* 

1.  Fhonics  increases  independence  in  recognizing  words  pre- 
viously learned.  "By  comparison  with  the  word  method  (sight  method)  the 

phonetic  method  promotes  accuracy  in  word  perception  and  independence  in 

2 

word  recognition. " 


2.  It  aids  in  "unlocking"  new  words  by  furnishing  the  student 
with  a method  of  sound  analysis. 

3.  According  to  Agnew,  the  phonic  method  encourages  correct 
pronunciation,  and 

3 

it.  It  improves  the  quality  of  oral  reading. 

5.  The  phonic  method  develops  habits  of  close  attention  to  words 
and  word  parts  which  may  have  a favorable  influence  on  later  spelling 

. . * it,  5 

achievement. 


^Samuel  A.  Kirk,  Teaching  Reading  to  Slow -Learning  Children, 
- op,  cit.,  p.  165. 

” 2 

Anderson  and  Dearborn,  op.  cit.,  p.  237. 


"Donald  C.  Agnew,  The  Sf feet  of  Varied  Amounts  of  Phonetic  Train- 
ing on  Primary  Reading,  Duke  University  Research  Studies  in  Education, 
jfo.  5 (Durham}  t)uke  University  Press,  1939). 


Russell,  op.  cit.,  p.  211. 

5 

David  H.  Russell,  "Diagnostic  Study  of  Spelling  Readiness," 
Journal  of  Educational  Research,  XXXVII  (December,  19lt3),  pp.  276-83. 
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6.  An  exhaustive  study  of  the  most  frequently  recurring 
words  in  the  children’s  reading  vocabularies  shows  that  as  few 
as  85  units  or  cues  serve  to  identify  more  than  four -fifths  of 
all  the  words  the  children  will  meet  in  their  reading  in  the 
elementary  grades  and  in  junior  and  senior  high  school.1 

2 

About  86  per  cent  of  all  English  monosyllables  are  phonetic.  Thus  a 
child  who  has  gained  facility  in  the  phonetic  approach  could  attack 
effectively  most  of  the  words  with  which  he  will  be  confronted  in  the 
primary  grades. 

Disadvantages  of  using  the  phonic  method  as  the  basic  approach 
that  are  outlined  in  the  literature  include t 

1*  Formal  drill  in  sounding  isolated  words  may  not  transfer  to 
context  reading.  "It  may  lead  only  to  slow -word -calling,  not  to  thinking 
meanings  of  words,  fact,  under  certain  circumstances,  sounding  may 
actually  detract  from  thinking  word  meanings. An  overemphasis  on 
phonics  often  leads  reading  to  "deteriorate  into  a merely  mechanical 

u 

process,  devoid  of  meaning." 

2.  Overemphasis  on  phonics  tends  to  slow  down  the  reading  rate. 

"...Some  pupils  acquire  from  such  instruction  the  habit  of  analyzing 

words  in  considerable  detail  and  carry  that  habit  into  their  recognition 

5 

of  familiar  words. " 


3.  S£ache  points  out  the  fact  that  the  English  language  is 
relatively  nonphone  tic.  The  thirteen  vowel  sounds  of  oar  language  may 

^Anna  D.  Cordts,  "As  Easy  as  Pie,"  op.  cit.,  p.  6. 

2 

George  D.  Spache,  "Phonics  Manual  for  Primary  and  Remedial 
Teachers."  Elementary  English  Review.  XVI  (April,  1939),  pp.  Utf-l^O. 

^Hildreth,  op.  cit.,  p.  117.  **Batts,  op.  cit.,  p.  6l5. 
^JfcJCee,  op.  cit..  p.  259.  ^ c ^ v. 
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be  represented  in  101*  ways;  therefore,  we  are  limited  in  the  number  and 

kinds  of  generalizations  or  rules  that  we  can  make  about  it.  He  also 

points  out  that  the  same  groups  of  letters  may  have  very  different 

sounds  as  in  the  eight  words  "dough,  bough,  bought,  cough,  rough, 

through,  thorouth,  and  hiccough. 

li.  Intensive  and  extensive  use  of  phonic  analysis  produces 

unenthusiastic  reading.  Because  attention  is  directed  to  form  rather 

2 3 

than  comprehension.  Interest  is  sacrificed.  * 

5.  "Unnatural  articulation  is  often  oroduced  by  unwise  phonic 

U 

instruction. " 

6.  "The  usual  letter-type  phonics  instruction  does  not  carry 
over  to  the  pronunciation  of  polysyllabic  words. 

7.  Many  teachers  haws  had  no  real  training  in  teaching  phonics 

6 7 

and  thus  much  mis  teaching  is  found  in  this  area.  * 

8.  "Children  need  a certain  degree  of  mental  maturity  (a  mental 

age  of  seven  years)  before  they  can  make  much  use  of  sounding  for  getting 

8 

word  meanings  in  context." 


^-Spache,  op.  cit. 

^David  H.  Russell,  Children  Learn  to  Read,  op. cit.,  p.  212. 


Betts,  op.  cit.,  p.  6lf>. 

U_  . . 5 „ 6 


Ibid. 


Ibid. 


Ibid. 


Anna  D.  Cordts,  "Functional  Phonetics  for  Power  in  Reading, " 
op.  cit.,  p.  91. 

~ 8 

Hildreth,  op.  cit.,  p.  117. 
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Russell  states* 

ftie  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  phonics  methods  may 
be  summarised  by  saying  that  there  is  no  superiority  in  the  pho- 
nics method,  ■when  used  as  the  sole  or  principal  method  of  teach- 
ing, over  other  methods.  However,  it  may  have  values  in  combi- 
nation with  other  methods,  particularly  for  certain  pupils  who 
seem  to  respond  readily  to  auditory  clues • 

Marion  Monroe  and  Samuel  Kirk  have  been  two  of  the  leading  pro- 

2 

ponents  of  the  phonic  method  in  modem  reading. 


The  Kinesthetic  Method 

Compared  with  the  visual  and  the  phonic  method,  very  little 
study  has  been  given  to  the  kinesthetic  method.  Many  reading  authori- 
ties feel  that  the  kinesthetic  method  is  not  a true  method  aid  that  it 

3 

has  little  intrinsic  value. 

The  rationale  of  the  kinesthetic  approach  is  summarized  by 
Anderson  and  Dearborn* 

The  usual  reasoning  behind  these  methods  (writing  and  tracing) 
is  that  our  earliest  memories  of  words  are  largely  muscular  in 
nature.  By  having  the  child  write  or  trace  the  word,  the  kines- 
thetic sense  is  brought  to  bear  as  an  aid  to  the  recognition  of  the 
word.h 


Femald  and  Keller  give  an  explanation  of  their  theory  of  the  kinesthetic 
factors  operative  in  learning  to  read* 


^David  H.  Russell,  Children  Learn  to  Read,  op.  cit.,  p.  212. 

2 

Samuel  A.  Kirk,  Teaching  Reading  to  Slow-Learning  Children, 
op.  cit.,  p.  l£6. 

3 

Arthur  I.  Gates,  lhe_  Jssirpyeaent  of  Reading,  op.  cit.,  p.  366. 
^ 1* 

Anderson  and  Dearborn,  op.  cit.,  p,  231. 
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Perhaps  we  can  go  no  further  in  theory  thai  to  say  that,  in 
the  specific  cases  studied,  lip  and  hand  kin aesthetic  elements 
seem  to  be  the  essential  link  between  the  visual  cue  and  the 
various  associations  which  give  it  word  meaning,  3h  other  words, 
it  seems  to  be  necessary  for  the  child  to  develop  a certain  kin- 
aesthetic  background  before  he  can  apperceive  the  visual  sensa- 
tions for  which  the  printed  words  form  the  stimulus,  Evan  the 
associations  between  the  spoken  and  the  printed  word  seem  not  to 
be  fixed  without  the  kinaesthetic  link.1 

The  kinesthetic  method,  unlike  the  visual  and  the  phonic,  had  a 
rather  specific  starting  date  and  a definite  structure  of  procedures  to 
be  followed  in  the  teaching  of  word  recognition  by  this  approach.  An  out- 
line of  the  kinesthetic  method  as  proposed  and  practiced  by  Grace  M. 

2 li 

Fern aid  and  Helen  Keller  at  the  University  of  California  follows*  * * 

1,  3h  the  first  stage  the  child  learns  the  word  by  tracing  it* 

The  teacher  writes  the  word  on  paper  in  plain  blackboard  size  script, 
with  crayon.  The  child  then  traces  the  word,  spring  each  part  of  the 
word  as  he  traces  it.  His  finger  makes  contact  with  the  crayon  at  all 
times  while  he  is  tracing  the  word.  He  is  asked  to  repeat  this  process 
until  he  is  able  to  write  the  word  without  looking  at  the  copy.  The 
child  then  uses  the  word  in  a " story"  constructed  from  his  own  experi- 
ence. After  the  story  has  been  completed,  it  is  typed  for  the  child  so 
that  he  may  have  practice  reading  the  word  and  the  story  in  print. 


Grace  M.  Femald  and  Helen  Keller,  "The  Effect  of  Kinaesthetic 
Factors  in  the  Development  of  Word-Recognition  in  the  Case  of  Non-Readers, " 
Journal  of  Educational  Research,  IV  (1931),  p.  355. 

2 

Grace  M.  Femald,  Remedial  Techniques  in  Basic  School  Subjects, 
oo^cit.,  Ch.  I. 

^Grace  M.  Femald,  "On  Certain  Language  Disabilities,"  Mental 
Measurement  Monograph,  (August,  1936),  pp.  8-10,  as  cited  in  Samuel  A. 

Kirk,  Teaching  Reading  to  Siow-Leaming  Children,  op.  cit.,  p.  15k. 

^Grace  M.  Femald  and  Helen  Keller,  "The  Effect  of  Kinaesthetic 
Factors,"  op.  cit.,  pp.  355-377. 
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2 • The  tracing  is  no  longer  necessary  as  in  the  first  step* 

The  child  can  now  say  the  word  ever  to  himself,  provided  it  is  written 
for  him  in  the  same  manner  as  outlined  above.  At  this  level,  he  con- 
tinues to  write  freely  and  to  read  the  typed  copy  of  his  compositions* 

3*  As  the  third  phase,  the  child  learns  the  printed  word  by 
saying  it  to  himself  before  he  writes  it.  The  teacher  does  not  write 
the  word  for  him*  The  child  merely  glances  over  the  words,  says  them 
once  or  twice,  and  then  attempts  to  write  them  without  a copy.  It  is 
at  this  stage  the  child  begins  to  read  from  books*  If  he  is  confronted 
with  unfamiliar  words  in  his  book  reading,  he  is  told  these  words*  When 
he  has  finished  reading,  the  new  words  are  reviewed  and  written,  and 
later  checks  are  made  to  insure  retention. 

U.  2h  this  last  stage,  the  child  is  able  to  recognize  the  new 
words  from  their  similarity  to  words  already  known*  Fern  aid  finds  that 
this  last  etage  of  generalizing  is  the  most  difficult  one  for  many 
teachers  to  complete. 

Advantages  of  the  kinesthetic  method  as  a basic  approach  to  the 
teaching  of  word  recognition  include* 

1*  The  feel  of  the  word  to  the  child  as  he  traces  or  writes 
it  is  of  great  value  in  cementing  the  visual  and  the  auditory 
aspects  of  the  word  into  a meaningful  whole.  The  movement  or 
kinaesthetic  impressions  of  words  are  no  less  important  than  the 
visual  or  the  auditory  impressions  in  learning  to  read.^ 

2.  Kinesthetic  learning  for  many  pours  a wealth  of  meaning 
also  into  what  they  read.  What  is  children’s  ’restlessness’  and 


Schonell,  op*  cit.,  p,  17. 
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•squirming’  in  the  classroom  but  an  index  of  wanting  to  exercise, 
grew  and  learn  by  the  pull  of  nerve  and  tendon  and  the  push  of 
muscle  in  an  infinite  variety  of  body  movement  that  gives  life 
and  meaning  In  its  turn  to  reading. 

3.  Tracing  written  words  and  writing  words  aid  in  building  up 

2 

left-to -right  habits  of  word  perception  essential  In  beginning  reading. 

i*.  Bie  kinesthetic  method  focuses  attention  upon  the  details  of 

the  structure  of  the  words  and  is  ’’therefore  useful  for  pupils  who  tend 

3 

to  perceive  the  word  as  a whole  rather  superficially. " 

5.  The  kinesthetic  experience  increases  the  number  and  kinds  of 
associations  made  with  a word.^ 

6.  For  many  children,  the  "kinesthetic -tactile  technique  posses- 
ses the  decided  advantage  of  newness  and  thus  avoids  many  of  the  antago- 
nisms of  a tried,  but  unsuccessful  technique . ^ Fern  aid  agrees  with  this 
conceptj  she  states,  "One  reason  we  start  with  writing  is  that  most  of 

the  subjects  have  already  become  so  discouraged  concerning  reading  that 

6 

the  mere  sight  of  a book  calls  for  a negative  response. " 

Critics  of  the  Femald  kinesthetic  method  point  out  the  following 
adverse  criticisms  of  it  as  a basic  method  of  teaching  word  recognition! 


^Malcolm  S.  MacLean,  "A  Multi -Ssnsory  Approach  to  Beading, " 
Claremont  College  Reading  Conference  13th  Yearbook,  (191*8),  p.  108. 

2 

Clarence  R.  Stone,  Better  Primary  Reading,  (St,  Louis*  Webster 
Publishing  Co.,  1936),  p.  * 


^Arthur  I.  Gates,  'The  Improvement  of  Reading,  op.  cit.,  p.  366. 

^Gray,  op.  clt.,  p,  51. 

5 

Russell  0.  Stauffer,  "Certain  Basic  Concents  in  Remedial  Reading," 
Elementary  School  Journal.  LI  (February,  1951),  p.  3l*l. 

^Grace  M.  Femald,  "Certain  Points  Concerning  Remedial  Reading  as 
it  Is  Taught  at  tea  University  of  California,"  Education,  LXVII  (March, 

191*77,  p.  10*3.  
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1.  The  kinesthetic  method  Is  not  a natural  method  of  teaching 
reading.  "It  is  clear  that  methods  more  natural  than  the  kinesthetic  can 
be  used  in  enabling  children  to  note  details  and  to  build  vocabularies. 
These  methods  are  related  closely  to  the  significant  development  of  read- 
ing as  a perceptual  act  in  which  the  perusal  of  sequences  of  printed 
matter  results  in  extension  of  understandings  and  organization  of  mean- 
ings."3' 

2.  The  kinesthetic  method  is  very  time  consuming  as  contrasted 

2 

with  the  visual  and  phonic  methods. 

3.  It  requires  much  more  supervision  than  the  other  methods. 

The  kinesthetic  method  as  outlined  by  Femald  is  better  suited  to  indi- 
vidual remedial  reading  work  than  to  the  teaching  of  word  recognition’  to 

3 

groups. 

h.  Only  a small  number  of  classroom  teachers  are  familiar  enough 
with  the  kinesthetic  approach  to  apply  the  method  as  a basic  plan  in  the 
teaching  of  reading. 

A Combination  Method 

2h  the  research  set  forth  in  this  thesis,  a fourth  method  is  given 
consideration*  This,  we  have  termed  a "Combination  Method"  or  an  eclectic 
approach  to  the  teaching  of  word-recognition.  3h  the  final  analysis,  most 
of  the  proponents  of  a specific  teaching  method  conclude  their  discourse 
with  a statement  to  the  effect  that  in  all  probability,  all  of  the  methods 

^vitty  and  Kcpel,  on,  cit»,  p,  91* 

2Betts,  op.  cit..  p,  688.  3Ibid. 
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1 

should  be  used.  For  example,  Monroe,  whom  we  generally  think  of  in  terms 
of  popularizing  a phonic  approach  states: 

The  very  complexity  of  the  reading  process  offered  the  possi- 
bility of  a variety  of  methods  of  learning.  Reading  like  thought 
may  be  accomplished  in  many  ways.  Just  as  two  individuals  may 
think  of  the  same  object  in  entirely  different  modes  of  represen- 
tation, so  may  different  individuals  learn  to  recognize  a printed 
symbol  in  entirely  different  ways. 

Kirk  points  out  that  every  method  teaches  the  child  the  details 
of  reading.  He  writes: 

Monroe  and  Hegge-Kirk  emphasize  teaching  the  child  details  in 
words  by  the  use  of  a phonic  approach  to  reading.  Gates  uses 
visualization  of  the  whole  wards  and  ward  parts  to  aid  the  child 
in  discriminating  details.  Fernald  uses  the  tracing  method  which 
apparently  gives  a kinaesthetic  cue  to  the  details  of  the  word  and 
consequently  a visual  cue  to  word  recognition  and  discrimination. 

It  is  probable  that  all  authors  have  psychologically  the  same 
approach  to  the  teaching  of  reading,  although  they  emphasize 
different  methods  of  presentation. ^ 

In  the  combination  method  of  teaching  word  recognition,  the 
teacher  shows  the  pupil  that  there  are  several  different  ways  of  figuring 
out  the  meaning  of  unfamiliar  words  in  context:  sight  recognition,  con- 
textual meaning,  phonetic  analogy,  syllabicating  and  sounding,  struc- 
tural analysis,  tracing  and  writing  the  word,  associating  the  printed 

U 

symbol  with  pictorial  representations,  etc. 


^Samuel  A.  Kirk,  Teaching  Reading  to  Slow-Learning  Children, 
op,  cit.,  p.  166. 

" 2 

Marion  Monroe,  Children  Who  Cannot  Read,  op.  cit.,  p.  111. 
3 

Kirk,  Teaching  heading  to  Slow-Learning  Children,  op.  cit., 

p.  166. 

U 

Hildreth,  op.  cit.,  p.  116. 
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Advantages  cited  by  various  authors  for  the  combination  approach 

include* 

1*  All  the  conventional  methods  of  teaching  reading  have  their 
strengths  and  weaknesses.  The  suggestion  was  made,  therefore,  that 
reading  might  best  be  taught  by  a combination  of  methods.-^ 

The  truth  is  that  no  method  of  word  analysis  is  fool-proof. 
For  that  reason,  the  child  should  be  trained  in  a variety  of  meth- 
ods of  attacking  unfamiliar  words.  Then,  if  one  method  of  recog- 
nition fails,  the  child  can  drop  it  in  favor  of  sons  other  method 
which  will  succeed.  The  teacher's  object  should  be  to  produce 
versatile  readers  who  are  skillful  in  all  methods  of  word  analysis 
and  recognition. 2 

Gates  whom  we  generally  associate  with  the  visual  method  states* 

_ It  would  seem  that  the  conclusion  is  to  enploy  a method 
embodying  all  of  the  suggested  procedures  - and  techniques  - 
tracing,  writing,  phonetic  work  of  various  types,  visual  study, 
and  visualization  directed  to  various  features  of  the  words. 

It  is  true  ...  that  a good  reader  can  utilize  an  the  visual 
and  auditory  characteristics  of  words  as  well  as  context  clues, 
aid  that  he  can  use  various  attacks,  shifting  from  one  to  another 
to  meet  particular  difficulties.-3 

2.  It  would  then  appear  possible  that  a specific  deficiency 
in  perception  might  result  in  a reading  disability.  That  is, 
a child  who  has  difficulty  for  whatever  reason,  in  receiving  or 
retaining  visual,  auditory,  or  kinesthetic  cues,  or  in  combining 
these  cues  to  form  a 'word  meaning*  mi^it  encounter  difficulty  in 
learning  to  read.** 


^Anderson  and  Dearborn,  op.  cit.,  p.  293. 

2Ibid.3  p.  276. 

^Arthur  I.  Gates,  The  Dcproveraent  of  Reading,  op.  cit.,  p.  1*53. 

Edward  L.  French,  "Kinesthetic  Recognition  in  Retarded  Readers," 
Educational  and  Psychological  Measurement.  XIII  (1953)  , ?•  637. 
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Si  teaching  reading  in  a grocp  situation  as  most  reading  is  taught  in  the 

United  States,  the  teacher  must  employ  a combination  of  methods  if  the 

individual  child  is  to  benefit  from  his  specific  aptitudes  or  abilities. 

3.  If  the  child  is  to  achieve  independence  in  reading  and  to 

become  facile  in  the  various  skills  in  reading,  then  it  is  essential  that 

1 2 3 ii 

all  methods  be  taught.  * * * "No  one  method  of  teaching  insures  progress 
in  all  essential  aspects  of  reading. 

The  main  disadvantage  to  a combination  approach  is  in  dealing  with 
individual  children  who  are  retarded  in  reading.  Oftentimes  it  is  a waste 

of  time,  energy,  and  materials  to  attempt  to  teach  word  recognition  by  a 

( 

phonic  method  as  a part  of  a combination  approach  if  the  individual  posses- 

6 

ses  little  aptitude  for  instruction  by  this  technique  or  if  he  has  an 

7,8 

organic  dysfunctioning.  "The  most  effective  remedial  reading  program 


Gray,  op,  cit»,  p.  32. 

2 

Snith,  op.  cit.,  p.  11. 

^Clarence  R.  Stone,  Progress  in  Primary  Reading,  (St.  Louis* 
Webster  Publishing  Co.,  195077  i>"  OT. 

^Dorothy  M.  Warner,  "Reading  Needs  of  the  Mentally  Retarded," 
Education,  LXXI  (May,  1951),  p.  51*8. 

William  S.  Gray,  "What  is  the  Evidence  Concerning  Reading?", 
Progressive  Education,  XXIX  (January,  1952),  p.  109. 

^Marion  f/onroe.  Children  Who  Cannot  Read,  op.  cit.,  p.  112. 

7 

Guy  L.  Bond,  The  Auditory  and  Speech  Characteristics  of  Poor 
Readers,  (New  York*  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  1935). 

O 

°Paul  Fendrick,  Visual  Characteristics  of  Poor  Readers,  (New 
York:  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  1935). 
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is  developed  in  terms  of  particular  needs;  it  employs  those  procedures 
from  the  Fernald,  the  ’fonroe,  the  Dolch,  the  Gates,  or  any  other  method 


described  above  In  use  in  the  classrooms  throughout  the  United  States. 
The  selection  of  the  method  of  basic  approach  is  generally  left  up  to 
the  whim  of  the  individual  classroom  teacher.  Since  there  is  little  or 
no  research  data  that  would  Indicate  the  superiority  of  one  method  over 
another,  the  teacher  generally  relies  on  the  following  criteria  in  selec 
ting  a method  or  methods  to  employs  the  method  by  which  she  was  taught 
to  read;  the  method  proposed  by  the  manual  that  accompanies  the  basal 
series  that  she  uses;  the  method  indicated  by  the  principal  or  super- 
visor; or  the  method  outlined  by  her  college  training  instructors. 


nest  in  the  public  schools  in  a plan  for  the  teaching  of  reading;  there- 
fore, we  find  many  cases  of  large  gaps  in  the  child's  reading  skills. 

For  example,  if  the  first  grade  teacher  has  been  sold  on  the  phonic 
method  as  the  major  enphasis  and  the  second  grade  teacher  attempts  to 
steer  clear  of  anything  remotely  concerned  with  phonics,  we  can  readily 
appreciate  the  predicament  of  the  child  under  such  a system.  He  would 
have  little  chance  for  continuous  development  essential  to  becoming  an 
independent  reader  in  such  a program. 


which  see?®  to  meet  the  special  problems  of  individual  children. 

In  present  day  instruction,  we  find  all  the  various  methods 


There  is  little  continuity  found  from  one  grade  teacher  to  the 
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Hits  chapter  has  been  concerned  with  a description  and  discussion 
of  the  various  methods  presently  enployed  in  the  teaching  of  word  recog- 
nition, The  discussion  has  not  been  based  on  research  but  from  materials 
gleaned  from  the  tremendous  supply  of  literature  on  the  subject.  For  the 
most  part,  the  methods  have  been  promoted  or  criticized  and  rejected  on 
the  basis  of  subjective  opinion,  or  at  best,  from  reports  of  individual 
successes  or  failures.  Nevertheless,  either  because  of  traditional  prac- 
tices or  because  a revered  "authority”  has  so  directed,  the  modern  class- 
room teacher  largely  bases  her  choice  of  method  or  methods  on  the  various 
arguments  presented  here.  Hie  need  for  objective,  research  studies  is 
evident  from  the  scarcity  of  such  data  as  Indicated  in  the  following  chap- 
ter to  supplant  the  present  confusion  of  subjective  me thodologia s . ^ 


"Reading, ” Encyclopedia  of  Educational  Research,  Rev. 
(New  York*  Hie  Macmillan  Co.,  l9?0),  p.  '))[>. 
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CHAPTER  II 


REVIEW  CF  HESS  ARCH 

Most  of  the  studies  conpleted  to  date  In  efforts  to  determine 
appropriate  methods  of  presenting  material  for  the  development  of  word 
recognition  skills  have  dealt  with  the  visual  and  phonic  approaches. 
111650  studies,  in  general,  have  been  far  from  conclusive  because  of  the 
important  variables  not  given  treatment,  inadequate  controls,  and  the 
use  of  such  snail  populations  that  generalizations  have  been  limited. 
Moreover,  these  studies  tell  us  little  of  the  methods  when  conditioned 
by  individualization  of  instruction  as  grot?)  instruction  techniques 
have  generally  been  employed.  And  also,  the  researchers  have  used 
general  reading  achievement  improvement  scores  as  the  criterion  of  the 
efficacy  of  a particular  method  of  teaching  word  recognition  rather  than 
a specific  measure  of  the  skill  being  studied. 

Ihe  following  studies  which  are  briefly  reviewed  served  to  illus- 
trate the  above  factors  and  to  summarize  most  of  the  pertinent  research 
that  has  been  done  in  this  area.  It  will  be  noted  that  a great  propor- 
tion of  these  studies  deal  with  grotp  instruction  and  testing  tech- 
niques, whereas  this  paper  is  concerned  with  a study  using  an  indi- 
vidualized approach.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  a cursory  review  of 
these  groip  studies  will  be  of  value  in  pointing  out  present  conflicting 
data  and  in  presenting  further  evidence  for  the  need  of  such  a study  as 
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attempted  here.  Only  those  studies  which  relate  directly  to  our  research 
design  will  be  reported  in  detail. 

Visual  Method 

ftcnrrden  found  that  the  beginning  readers  used  in  her  experiment 
paid  little  attention  to  the  total  word  form  or  general  contour  of  the 
■words.  Her  subjects  merely  recognised  signs  (peculiar  letter  shapes  at 
beginning,  medial,  or  ending)  to  aid  them  with  tteir  recognition  in  be- 
ginning reading. 

2 

Similar  evidence  as  that  found  by  Bowden  was  secured  by  Meek  who 
also  used  beginning  readers  as  her  subjects.  She  concluded  that  for  her 
beginners  certain  letters  or  small  groups  of  letters  were  the  chief  cues 
for  word  recognition.  Through  a specially  designed  group  test,  she  found 
that  the  ivords  which  had  the  last  two  letters  in  common  were  more  fre- 
quently confused  than  words  in  which  the  first  two  letters  were  the  same. 
The  test  words  in  Meek's  study  were  first  presented  together  with  the 
child's  response  to  the  actual  objects.  For  each  word  taught  in  this 
manner,  five  other  words  were  selected  which  contained  letters  in  common 
with  it.  The  confusions  made  be 'tween  these  words  and  the  test  words  pro- 
vided the  measure  for  her  experiment. 

Josephine  H,  Bowden,  "Learning  to  Read,"  Elementary  School 
Journal,  XII  (September,  1911),  pp.  21-33.  

2 

Lois  H.  teak,  A Study  of  Learning  and  Retention  in  Young  Chil- 
dr^.  Contribution  to  Education,  fib.  16U  (r W York?  Teacni~ri'"Collere7 
Columbia  University,  1925). 
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Gates  and  Boekar  aid  Wiley  also  found  that  young  children 
recognize  words  laore  frequently  by  letters  than  by  general  word  forms. 
Wiley’s  research  revealed  that  confusions  due  to  similarity  of  word  be- 
ginnings and  endings  were  about  equally  frequent,  while  Gates  and  Boekar 
found  conflicting  evidence.  They  concluded  that  confusions  were  most 
likely  to  occur  with  words  with  similar  endings.  The  two  studies  agreed 
in  finding  that  confusions  of  words  with  similar  middles  were  infrequent. 
In  Gates'  and  Boeker’s  study,  the  pre-school  subjects  first  learned  the 
test  words  through  association  with  pictures.  The  responses  made  to  these 
words  served  as  the  data  for  the  experiment. 

These  researches  indicate  that  children  of  the  junior  primary 
level  do  rely  on  visual  clues  to  aid  them  in  the  recognition  of  words 
although  they  do  not  give  any  indication  as  to  the  degree  for  an  indi- 
vidual or  any  comparative  data  for  other  methods  of  recognition. 

Visual  Llethod  Versus  Phonic  Method 

3 — * 

Tate  , in  an  experiment  in  the  Ell  Whitney  School  in  Chicago, 

used  an  experimental  and  control  group  with  two  divisions  in  the  experi- 
mental group  and  three  divisions  in  the  control  group.  Division  A of  the 

1Arthur  I.  Oates  and  Eloise  Boater,  "A  Study  of  Initial  Stage  in 
Beading  by  Pre-School  Children, ” Teachers  College  Record.  XXTV  (November. 
1923),  pp.  1*69-88*  * 

2 

will  S.  Wiley,  •’Difficult  Words  and  the  Beginner,”  Journal  of 
Educational  Research.  XXVII  (April,  1928),  pp.  278-89.  

^H.  L.  Tate,  "Influence  of  Phonics  on  Silent  Reading  in  Grade  I,” 
Elementary  School  Journal.  XXVII  (June,  1937 ),pp.  752-63. 
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experimental  group  consisted  of  the  twenty-taro  most  capable  pupils. 
Division  B consisted  of  the  fifteen  less  capable  students.  to  the  con- 
trol group*  the  three  divisions  consisted  of  the  seventeen  most  capable 
In  Division  A,-  Division  B consisted  of  the  twelve  who  ranked  medium  to 
ability,  and  Division  C included  the  seven  who  rated  low  to  ability. 

All  subjects  were  to  the  first  grade.  Tate  allotted  a special  fifteen 
ntoute  oeriod  to  which  instruction  and  drill  in  phonics  only  was  car- 
ried chi  for  the  experimental  group.  3h  t to  control  group,  there  was  a 
ten  ratoute  session  allotted  each  day  for  rapid  drill  to  visual  word 

recognition,  phrase  recognition,  and  exercises  requiring  dramatic  activi- 
ties but  no  phonics  were  used. 

Tate  concluded  the  following  from  the  above  design  to  which  he 
attested  to  determine  the  influence  of  phonics  on  silent  reading  to  th» 
first  grade.  Phonics  instruction  and  drill  as  judged  by  the  results  of 
toe  Gates  Primary  Reading  Test,  l*pe  I,  ia  far  superior  to  toe  look-and- 
say  method  to  developing  toe  ability  to  recognise  words.  The  results  of 
^PQ  2 of  the  Gates  tost  give  an  indication  that  the  look-end-say  method 
is  superior  to  phonics  instruction  and  drill  to  developing  the  ability  to 
comprehend  sentences.  Results  obtained  from  Type  3 of  the  Gates  Test 
show  that  the  look-end-say  method  is  superior  to  the  phonic  method  to 
developing  the  ability  to  comprehend  paragraphs  of  reading  material. 

The  experimental  and  control  groups  to  Tate's  study  were  not 
equaled  on  the  basis  of  intelligence  quotient,  mental  age  or  other  mea- 
sures of  ability.  Another  limiting  factor  in  this  research  was  that  no 
pre-test  of  word  recognition  skills  were  employed.  Tate  does  not  give  an 
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explanation  as  to  the  different  amounts  of  time  allowed  the  two  groups 
for  word  drill;  this  five  minutes  difference  per  day  could  account  for 
any  significant  disparity  found. 

2h  the  Mosher  and  Newhall  experiment,  subjects  were  selected 
from  three  elementary  schools  in  New  Karan,  Connecticut.  A group  type 
intelligence  test  was  used  to  classify  the  subjects  into  three  groups  of 
superior,  average,  and  below  average  pupils  in  every  first  grade  class- 
room. In  all  three  buildings  the  look-and-say  method  of  teaching  was 
enployed  in  one  of  the  first  grade  classes  while  the  phonic  method  was 
used  in  the  other  room.  At  the  end  of  the  year,  pupils  were  promoted 
to  second  grade  rooms  and  the  same  general  policy  of  teaching  continued 
until  the  end  of  the  second  year.  Measures  were  made  of  the  number  of 
eye -fixations  per  line,  and  oral  and  silent  reading  skills  as  an  in- 
dex of  improvement.  The  authors  summarise  their  results  as  follows: 

On  the  whole,  the  quite  frequently  made  assumption  that 
phonic  training  leads  to  substantially  more  accurate  and  in 
dependent  reading  appears  to  be  negated....  1.  The  measures 
of  speed,  fixation  pauses,  and  comprehension  seem  to  show, 
both  individually  and  collectively,  no  essential  difference 
in  results  of  the  two  training  methods  compared,  at  least  at 
the  end  of  the  second  year.  2.  Look-and-say  children  under 
the  experimental  conditions  maintained  in  the  schools  are  able 
to  read  approximately  as  quickly  and  effectively  as  phonic 
children.  3.  3h  general  our  results  suggest  that  added  time 
devoted  to  phonics  would  not  appreciably  increase  reading  skill, 
and  that  therefore  phonic  training  is  not  especially  to  be 
recommended  as  a device  for  that  purpose. 


Raymond  M.  Mosher  and  Sidney  M.  Newhall,  ” Phonic  Versus  Look— and— 
Say  Training  in  Beginning  Reading, " Journal  of  Educational  Psychology. 

XXI  (October,  1930),  pp.  £00-06.  

2Ibid. 
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3h  the  Mosher  and  Newhall  research,  teacher  variance  was  not 
given  consideration*  Only  indirect  measurements  of  improvement  in  word 
recognition  skill  were  used —number  of  eye -fixations  per  line,  and 
general  oral  aid  silent  reading  skills*  No  specific  measure  of  word 
recognition  skills  was  included  and  all  instructions  and  testing  were 
of  the  group  type. 

used  two  groups  of  subjects  of  eighty-nine  children  each. 
Ttie  groups  were  matched  for  number  of  years  in  school  and  Intelligence. 
The  subjects  of  one  group  were  selected  from  a school  system  in  which 
the  direct  teaching  of  phonics  was  deplored,  while  the  children  of  the 
other  group  came  from  a school  system  in  which  phonics  was  highly  re- 
garded. All  the  subjects  were  in  the  third  grade  at  the  time  of  the 
experiment.  Results  from  Agnew’s  work  indicate  that  with  the  phonic 
method  there  was  less  chance  for  error  in  word  recognition,  but  that  the 
process  is  very  slow  and  laborious.  The  look-and-say  method  is  less 

accurate  but  considerably  less  time  consuming. 

2 

Gates  and  Russell  found  that  a method  which  emphasized  large 
amounts  of  phonetic  drill  was  inferior  to  both  a method  which  included 
no  phonics  at  all  and  a method  which  incorporated  a moderate  amount  of 
informal  phonics.  Best  results,  according  to  them,  were  to  be  had  from 

^Donald  C.  Agnew,  The  Effect  of  Varied  Amounts  of  Phonetic  Train- 
ing  on  Primary  Reading.  Duke  University  fie  search  Studies'  ‘in'  Education, 

No.  5 (Durham*  Duke  University  Press,  1939). 

2 

Arthur  I.  Gates  and  David  H.  Russell,  M Types  of  Materials,  Vo- 
cabulary Burden,  TSI ord  Analysis,  and  Other  Factors  in  Beginning  Reading, 

I and  II,"  Elementary  School  Journal,  XXXIX  (Seotember,  1938)  pp.  27-35. 
XL  (October,  1 538 ),  pp . 119-28. 
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the  latter  method,  Oates  and  Russell  used  35U  pup  Us  fran  the  New  York 
City  schools.  Group  tests  were  used  to  equate  the  classes  in  relation 
to  mental  age  and  reading  readiness  level. 

Neither  Agnerw  nor  Gates  and  Russell  made  an  attempt  in  their 
studies  to  control  teacher  variance  which  could  account  for  any  of  the 
significant  differences  reported  in  these  studies. 

The  above  studies  would  indicate  that  some  phonics  instruction 
is  of  benefit  in  developing  skills  in  reading  but  that  the  look -and -say 
method  seems  to  be  of  more  importance  to  general  reading  efficiency, 

Phonic  Method 

Tate,  Herbert,  and  Zaman1  performed  an  experiment  at  the  Whitney 
School  in  Chicago  to  determine  the  effect  on  primary  reading  of  the 
total  nonuse  of  phonics.  The  experimental  group  was  divided  into  three 
groups  according  to  ability  levels.  The  experimental  factor  in  these 
groups  was  that  at  no  time  during  the  two  year  period  was  there  ever  an 
attempt  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  or  pupils  to  sound  letters.  The  con- 
trol groups  were  given  incidental  phonic  treatment.  The  Gates  Reading 
Tests  used  in  pre-testing  was  an  unsatisractory  measure  for  post-testing 
because  the  control  groups  received  maximum  scores  on  the  three  parts  of 
the  test.  The  New  Stanford  Reading  Test  was  substituted  as  the  post- 
testing instrument.  These  researchers  concluded  that  phonic  drill  of  an 
informal  type  was  a better  method  of  teaching  reading  than  the  nonuse  of 
phonics, 

^Harry  L,  Tate,  Theresa  M.  Herbert,  and  Josephine  K.  Zairian,  "Non— 
phonic  Primary  Reading, " Elementary  School  Journal,  XL  (March,  19lt0) 

pp*  529-37.  * 


The  Tate,  Herbert,  and  Zeman  study  lost  much  of  its  significance 
because  of  the  different  instruments  employed  in  the  pre-  and  post- 
testing situations*  Teacher  variance  was  not  given  consideration  nor 
was  the  specific  skill  of  word  recognition  measured  by  them* 

Buarell  followed  the  various  kinds  of  progress  made  by  two 
equated  grows  of  pupils  for  a year.  One  group  was  taught  by  an  elabo- 
rate phonic  method  which  stressed  word  recognition,  and  the  other  group 
by  a method  which  emphasized  a M thoughtful  reading  attitude  and  meaning- 
ful experience* n The  first  grow  excelled  in  the  ability  to  pronounce 
all  the  words  and  to  follow  the  lines*  Hie  second  group  was  less  coupe- 
tent  in  wore  recognition  but  were  vitally  concerned  with  the  content  of 
the  materials*  Bu swell  concluded  that  both  methods  made  distinct  contri- 
butions to  reading  growth  and  he  pointed  out  that  students  must  become 

proficient  in  all  aspects  of  reading* 

2 

Sexton  and  Herron  concluded  from  their  study  that  the  teaching 
of  phonics  functions  very  little  or  not  at  all  during  the  first  five 
months  of  reading  instruction,  that  phonics  instruction  begins  to  be  of 
some  small  value  during  the  latter  part  of  the  first  grade,  and  that  it 
is  of  much  value  in  the  second  grade* 

1Guy  T.  Buswell,  Fundamental  Reading  Habits*  A Study  of  Their 
Development,  Supplementary  Educational  Monographs,  "Ho,  21.  (Chicago* 
University  of  Chicago  Press,  1922),  pp.  63-6U. 

'TSlmer  K.  Sexton  and  John  S.  Herron,  "The  Newark  Phonics  Ex- 
periment," Elementary  School  Journal,  XXVIII  (May,  1928 ) pp.  690-701. 
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Dolch  and  Blooms  ter’*'  tested  the  hypothesis  that  the  ability  to 
learn  and  use  principles  of  phonics  is  closely  connected  with  the  in- 
crease in  mental  age.  Through  group  testing  techniques,  they  measured 
the  subjects’  mental  development  and  their  phonic  attainment.  The  latter 
was  tested  by  a specially  designed  multiple  choice  instrument.  First  and 


second  graders  were  used  as  subjects.  They  concluded  that  children  with 

mental  ages  below  seven  years  cannot  be  expected  to  profit  from  formal 

phonics  instructions.  They  also  concluded  that  some  individuals  of  high 

mental  age  fail  to  acquire  phonic  ability  but  children  of  low  mental  age 

are  certain  to  fail. 

2 

Bond’s  study  indicated  that  pupils  who  have  hearing  deficiencies 

(to  not  profit  greatly  from  a method  that  stresses  the  sounds  of  words. 

3 

Fendrick  found  that  pupils  who  have  visual  deficiencies  do  not  do  well 
when  methods  are  used  which  rely  on  visual  discrimination  as  the  main 


approach  to  word  recognition. 

h 

Hawk  concluded  from  her  studies  that  there  are  factors  in  read- 
ing perception  on  the  auditory  and  visual  sides  which  need  constant 


^Edward  W*  Dolch  and  Maurine  Blooms  ter,  "Phonic  Readiness,'' 
Elementary  School  Journal,  XXVIII  (November,  1937),  pp.  201-0?. 

2 

Guy  L.  Bond,  The  Auditory  and  Speech  Characteristics  of  Poor 
Readers,  (New  York:  Teachers  College,  Columbia  IJniversity,  1935). 


^Paul  Fendrick,  Visual  Characteristics  of  Poor  Readers,  (New 
York*  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  1935 ) • 

^Ara  A.  Hssric,  "Audito-Visual  Perception  and  Heading  Success,'' 
Claremont  College  Reading  Conference  Twalf th  Yearbook,  (Claremont, 
California:  Claremont  Colle  ge  Curriculum  Laboratory,  I9h7),  pp.  135-hO. 
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study  if  remedial  reading  is  to  be  effective.  Results  on  a visio-verbal 

or  an  andito —verbal  test  revealed  difficulties  in  her  cases  which  were 

1 2 

not  present  in  tests  for  pure  tele,  or  for  eye  pathology.  Koehler 

agreed  with  this  in  finding  occasional  individuals  in  clinical  situations 

who  appeared  to  be  lacking  in  auditory  acuity  although  ear  tests  showed 

that  their  tearing  was  normal.  He  feels  that  they  were  suffering  from 

poor  auditory  memory  and  lack  of  discrimination  of  language.  ’ Tr aider 

3 

and  Townsend  summarize  these  researches  by  stating*  "Visual  presenta- 
tion of  reading  materials  may  advantageously  be  supplemented  with 
auditory  presentation  particularly  for  certain  pupils  who  learn  more 
readily  from  auditory  than  from  visual  stimuli.  " 

Using  eight  maaaires  of  auditory  characteristics  and  their  rela- 
tionships to  five  reading  measures,  Reynolds*1 2 3 4  concluded  from  his  work 
with  fourth  grade  students  that  such  auditory  measures  do  not  add  sig- 
nificantly to  mental  age  in  the  prediction  of  general  reading  ability. 

The  research  reported  above  on  the  phonic  method  seems  to  indi- 
cate that  phonics  instruction  is  more  beneficial  to  certain  individuals 

1yividualization  of  Instruction  in  Reading.  Prepared  by  Divi- 
sion of  Instructional  Research.  Education  Research  Bulletin,  No.  1 (New 
York*  Board  of  Education,  New  York  City,  September,  191*1),  p.  6. 

2 

Warren  B.  Koehler,  "Tord-Deaf  Children, " Elementary  School 
Journal,  XLIII  (January,  191*3),  pp.  273-81.  

3 

’'Arthur  E.  Traxler  and  Agatha  Townsend,  Another  Five  Years  of 
Research  in  Reading,  Education  Records  Bulletin  No.  I|6  (New  York* 
Educational  i-ecords  Bureau,  October,  191*6),  p*  1*9. 

1* 

Maynard  C.  Reynolds,  "A  Study  of  the  Relationship  Between  Audi- 
tory Characteristics  and  Specific  Silent  Beading  Abilities,"  Journal  of 
Educational  Research,  XLVI  (February,  1953),  pp.  1*39-1*9. 
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to  others.  Such  factors  as  intelligence,  visual  and  auditory  acuity, 
and  chronological  age  seem  of  significance  in  determining  the  appropri— 
ate  method  of  teaching  word  recognition,  Sven  though  the  above  reported 
studies  have  largely  dealt  with  group  instruction  and  testing  procedures, 
their  results  indicate  the  presence  of  factors  of  individual  differences 
other  than  the  particular  method  per  se. 

Kinesthetic  Method 

Most  of  tfrj  literature  available  for  the  kinesthetic  approach 
takes  the  form  of  individual  case  studies.  Loudon  and  Arthur  report 
such  a typical  case  study  application  of  the  Fern aid  method.  Their 
subject  was  a sixth  grade  boy  of  normal  intelligence  and  adequate  emo- 
tional adjustment  whose  reading  was  at  third  grade  level.  During  a 
four  month  training  period  using  the  kinesthetic  approach,  this  indi- 
vidual made  outstanding  progress  in  terms  of  reading  achievement. 

2 

Forster  concluded  In  her  study  with  forty  subjects  that  success 
in  learning  to  read  by  tracing  is  not  due  to  reinforcements  of  kines- 
thetic clues  but  it  was  her  opinion  that  the  progress  was  due  to  better 
visual  perception  of  the  printed  symbols,  although  she  did  not  test  this 
hypothesis. 

■^Blanche  Loudon  and  Grace  Arthur,  "An  Application  of  the  Femald 
Method  to  an  Extreme  Case  of  Reading  Disability,"  Blementary  School 
Journal,  XL  (April,  191*0  )5  pp.  599-606. 

^Miriam  Forster,  "Visual  and  Visual -Kinesthetic  Learning  in 
Reading  Nonsense  Syllables,"  Journal  of  Educational  Psychology,  XXXTT 
(September,  191*1),  pp*  1*52-8. 


Kirk’s  experiment  using  six  subnormals  in  a comparative  study  of 
the  relative  efficacy  of  -toe  kinesthetic  method  versus  the  conventional 
sight  method  is  the  only  experiment  of  this  type  reported  in  the  litera- 
ture that  attempts  to  use  a research  methodology  rather  than  a case-study 
approach*  Because  Kirk  uses  a method  of  selecting  test  items  and  testing 
procedures  that  is  much  like  that  used  by  this  writer,  his  experiment  is 
reviewed  below  in  detail. 

The  materials  for  Kirk’s  experiment  were  150  commonly  known  three 
letter  words  which  were  printed  in  common  script  on  four  by  six  inch  cards* 

The  method  of  equating  the  list  of  words  for  his  experiment  was  as 
follows,  ihe  words  were  printed  in  script  on  separate  cards,  shuffled, 
and  a list  of  five  words  was  drawn  from  the  pack  of  cards  each  day  to 
exclude,  as  much  as  possible,  the  chance  factor  of  having  more  difficult 
words  in  one  list  them  in  another.  Thirty  lists  of  five  words  each  were 
drawn  from  the  cards  during  the  experiment.  Fifteen  of  these  served  as 
lists  for  method  "A"  and  fifteen  for  method  nB". 

Method  "A”  was  the  conventional  sight  method,  and  method  "B"  was 
the  kinesthetic.  The  words  were  presented  in  mixed  order  by  shuffling 
the  five  cards  before  each  test  series  and  before  each  presentation. 
Twenty-four  hours  later,  the  subject  relearned  the  list  of  five  words  by 
the  same  method.  The  recall  and  the  relearning  trials  were  recorded  as 
the  measures  of  retention*  Method  nAw  and  method  MBB  were  used  on  the 
same  subjects  on  alternate  days. 

■^Samuel  A.  Kirk,  nThe  Influence  of  Manual  Tracing  on  the  learning 
of  Sinple  Words  in  the  Case  of  Subnormal  Boys,"  op.  cit. 
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For  the  look -and -say  method,  method  "A",  the  word  was  exposed  for 
seven  seconds.  The  subject  looked  at  the  word,  heard  it,  and  repeated 
it  once.  'This  procedure  was  carried  through  with  all  five  words.  Then 
he  was  tested  on  all  five  until  he  had  one  perfect  repetition  of  the 
series.  The  number  of  pre sentations  for  learning  was  recorded  as  the 
measure  of  learning. 

The  "B"  method  involved  the  same  procedures  as  the  "A"  method 
with  a fourth  factor  of  tracing  the  word  with  a dull  pencil  added. 

The  results  of  Kirk's  study  showed  that  every  subject,  without 
exception,  retained  a greater  number  of  words  when  the  manual  tracing 
method  was  used,  although  the  differences  were  not  significant  for  most 
of  the  subjects.  There  was  great  variability  among  the  subjects  in  terms 
of  the  number  of  trails  to  learn.  Ih  his  discussion  of  the  results,  Kirk 
states: 

Although  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  teaching  reading  with 
the  added  factor  is  superior  to  the  conventional  sight  method, 
for  our  subnormal  subjects,  in  terms  of  retention,  further  re- 
search must  be  conducted  to  determine  whether  this  conclusion 
is  applicable  to  all  subnormal  children,  to  normal  children,  or 
whether  the  subnormal  and  normal  differ  in  these  respects.1 

Kirk  does  not  report  in  this  study  the  number  of  teachers  used  in 
the  experiment)  therefore,  no  conclusions  can  be  made  about  teacher  vari- 
ance. Another  disturbing  procedure  in  the  above  reported  research  is  the 
"fourth"  added  factor  to  method  "B".  Method  "A"  employs  but  three  activi- 
ties. The  question  arises  as  to  the  importance  of  an  added  factor,  re- 
gardless of  what  that  factor  might  be.  For  exanple,  had  Kirk  equated  the 

1 


Ibid. 


two  methods  by  the  addition  of  presenting  a pictorial  representation  of 
the  words  for  the  look-aid-say  method  "A",  there  would  have  been  four 
activities  for  each  method  with  the  possibility  of  very  different  conclu- 
sions. Actually,  here  Kirk  has  tested  out  a look-and-say  method  with  a 
combination  visual -kinesthetic  approach. 

Other  related  studies  enploying  the  kinesthetic  approach  Include 
Castner's  work  which  demonstrated  that  a specific  weakness  in  drawing 
tests  was  characteristic  of  twelve  out  of  thirteen  children  who  later 
experienced  difficulty  in  learning  to  read. 

Spelling  and  handwriting  disabilities,  which  involve  a more 

obvious  kinesthetic  factor  than  reading,  show  a high  correlation  with 

2 

reading  disabilities  according  to  Lichtenstein. 

3 

French’s  study  indicates  that  children  with  retardation  in  oral 
reading  not  attributable  to  known  extrinsic  or  intrinsic  causes  are  sig- 
nificantly inferior  in  kinesthetic  recognition  to  children  who  are  not 

retarded  in  oral  reading. 

U 

Ifonroe  observed  that  many  of  the  poor  readers  in  her  study  showed 
a marked  lack  of  motor  control  and  precision  which  occurred  with  and  with- 
out histories  of  neurological  illness  or  pathological  findings  in  the 
physical  examination. 

Castner,  "Prediction  of  Reading  Disability  Prior  to  First 
Grade  Entrance,"  American  Journal  of  Orthopsychiatry,  V (1935),  pp*  375-87. 

2 

A.  Lichtenstein,  "An  Investigation  of  Reading  Retardation, " 

Journal  of  Genetic  Psychology,  LII  (1938 )f  pp.  b.07-23* 

v 

Edward  L.  French,  "Kinesthetic  Recognition  in  Retarded  Readers, " 
Educational  and  Psychological  Measurement,  XIII  (April,  1953)  ,pp.  63 6-5U. 

^Marion  Monroe,  Children  Who  Cannot  Read,  op.  cit. 
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The  above  reported  research  would  seem  to  indicate  that  kines- 
thetic training  is  of  benefit  to  some  children  in  increasing  work  recog- 
nition skills*  The  research  is  too  limited  in  this  area  to  warrant  fur- 
ther conclusions. 


Summary  of  Research 

It  will  be  noted  that  no  research  was  reported  for  a combination 
method.  To  date,  there  have  been  no  studies  in  which  more  than  two  meth- 
ods have  been  included  in  the  research  dasignsj  thus,  we  are  severely 
limited  in  drawing  conclusions  about  the  relative  merits  of  the  various 
proposed  methods.  In  the  studies  that  have  been  reviewed  above,  there 
is  no  conclusive  evidence  that  can  be  used  in  planning  a remedial  or 
developmental  program  for  the  individual  student.  These  studies  do  tend 
to  point  out  the  presence  of  individual  differences  in  terms  of  appropriate 
instructional  procedures  for  developing  word  recognition  skills,  but  be- 
cause of  the  various  limitations  of  the  research  designs  outlined  earlier 
in  this  chapter,  even  this  conclusion  seems  questionable. 

William  S.  Gray  summarizes  the  recent  research  as  outlined  above. 
He  state si 

During  the  last  three  decades  scores  of  investigators  have 
sought  to  find  out  which  of  various  methods  of  teaching  reading 
is  the  most  effectives  for  example,  a sentence,  a story  or  ex- 
perience method,  a look-and-say  method,  a phonic  method,  and  so 
on  indefinitely....  When  the  results  of  all  such  studies  are  com- 
pared, two  conclusions  stand  out  impressively.  Ihe  first  is  that 
no  one  method  secures  uniformly  high  or  poor  results..*.  The 
second  conclusion  is  that  there  are  many  factors  other  than  the 
specific  methods  used  which  influence  achievement,  such  as  the  in- 
sight, interest,  and  skill  of  the  teacher. 


%illiam  S.  Gray,  "What  is  the  Evidence  Concerning  Reading?", 
Progressive  Education,  XXIX  9J emuary,  19£2),  p,  109* 
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In  pointing  out  the  need  for  continuing  our  efforts  in  deter- 
mining appropriate  methods  of  teaching  word  recognition,  Reynolds  states* 

Research  has  not  succeeded  fully,  however,  in  specifying  the 
particular  characteristics  of  pupils  which  need  to  be  considered 
in  arranging  the  reading  program.  Many  varieties  of  materials 
and  teaching  methods  are  available  to  the  versatile  teacher,  but 
in  making  a choice  among  them  for  a particular  child  the  teacher 
is  left  with  incomplete  guidance.  Ihus,  there  is  continuing  need 
for  research  which  will  soecify  the  relationships  between  pupil 
characteristics  aid  the  various  procedures  for  developing  reading 
skills. 

It  is  the  belief  of  tW.  s writer  that  much  of  the  difficulty  In 
determining  appropriate  methods  for  the  teaching  of  word  recognition 


comes  from  confounding  the  particular  reading  skill  of  word  recognition 
with  general  reading  achievement  which  involves  not  only  word  recognition 
but  comprehension,  generalizing.  Inferring  meanings,  etc.  After  all, 
phonics,  the  visual  analysis  of  words,  and  kinesthetic  tracings  have 
been  developed  and  used  for  the  specific  purpose  of  aiding  the  child  in 


the  identification  and  recognition  of  the  printed  symbol.  It  is  only 

after  the  child  has  a certain  degree  of  competency  in  word  recognition 

skills  that  he  is  able  to  read.  That  is  to  say,  the  act  of  reading  is 

2 

different  from  the  act  of  identifying  a word.  As  Dolch  might  state  it, 
the  child  has  to  have  a certain  number  of  "bricks"  available  before  the 
"house"  can  take  shape.  It  Is  the  problem  of  helping  the  child  secure 
these  "bricks"  (words)  that  has  been  of  concern}  yet  mast  of  the  re- 
searchers have  used  complicated  measures  of  eye -fixations,  sentence  and 


Reynolds,  op.  cit«j  P*  U39. 

Edward  W.  Dolch,  "The  Use  of  Vocabulary  lists  in  Predicting 
Readability  and  in  Developing  Reading  Materials, 11  op.  cit. 
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paragraph  comprehension  tests,  and  spaed  of  reading  in  an  attempt  to 
ascertain  the  relative  efficiency  of  a particular  method  of  teaching 
•word  recognition. 

One  reason  for  the  utilization  of  such  measures  has  been  the  fact 
that  there  have  been  no  standardized  instruments  available  to  procure 
valid  ore-  and  post-measurements  of  the  specific  skill  being  studied. 
Because  of  the  lack  of  such  an  instrument.  The  Learning  Methods  %st^ 
discussed  in  Chapter  III  was  developed. 


Robert  £.  Mills,  The  Learning  Methods  Test,  (Gainesville,  Florida* 
Reading  Laboratory  and  Clinic,  University  of  Florida,  1951*). 


CHAPTER  III 


THE  DEVELOPMENT  AND  USE  OF  TIE  IEARNING  IETHODS  TEST 

Purpose  of  The  Learning  Methods  Test 

The  purpose  of  The  Learning  Methods  Test  is  to  aid  the  remedial 
reading  teacher  in  determining  the  student’s  ability  to  learn  new  words 
under  different  teaching  procedures.  Basically  it  is  a series  of  teach- 
ing lessons  with  testing  to  determine  immediate  and  delayed  learning  and 
the  appropriateness  of  the  various  methods  for  different  individuals. 

In  a recent  article,  Harris  and  Roswell^  suggest  such  a series  of 

2 3 

procedures  in  an  informal  way.  Murphy  and  Sullivan  have  also  employed 
such  a device  but  without  the  use  of  standardized  procedures.  Here  we 
have  tried  to  standardize  the  testing  and  the  teaching  steps  in  order 
that  direct  com ari sons  may  be  made  with  some  degree  of  reliability. 

From  the  application  of  The  Learning  ?%thods  Test,  the  teacher  should  be 
able  to  answer  such  questions  asi 

1.  How  many  words  can  the  child  learn  in  a fifteen  minute  lesson? 


Albert  J.  Harris  and  Florence  G.  Roswell,  ’’Clinical  Diagnosis  of 
Reading  Disability,"  Journal  of  Psychology,  XXVI  (1953),  pp.  323~ij0. 

2 

Helen  A.  Murphy,  "Skills  Instruction  in  Primary  Reading, " 
National  Elementary  Principal,  XXIX  (December,  19U9),  pp.  U-10. 

•^Felsn  B.  Sullivan,  "The  Development  of  Word  Recognition, " 
Abstracted  by  John  T.  ' cBermott,  Report  of  the  Seventh  Annual  Confer- 
en°e  of  Reading,  (Pittsburgh*  University  of  Plttsburih-  Press,  l95l)V 
p.  1(50. 
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2,  How  well  does  the  child  retain  these  words? 

3*  By  what  method  does  the  child  apparently  learn  most  easily? 
it.  Does  the  child  retain  those  learned  by  any  one  method  more 
easily  than  those  learned  by  other  methods? 

Need  for  the  Instrument 


Ihe  need  for  such  an  instrument  as  The  Learning  !,fethods  Test  has 
become  urgent  if  the  reading  teacher  hopes  to  make  effective  the  time 
and  effort  expended  in  the  individualized  teaching  of  reading — either 
remedial  or  developmental.  The  following  quotation  reviewing  recent 
research  in  this  area  points  out  this  need* 

One  fact  that  stands  out  clearly  is  that  a given  method  does 
not  always  secure  equally  satisfactory  results. ... A conclusion 
justified  by  experiments  is  that  certain  methods  are  more  effec- 
tive with  given  types  of  pupils  than  with  others. •• .Because  of 
the  complexity  of  the  problem,  the  need  is  as  urgent  today  as 
formerly  for  analytical  studies  and  experiments  which  aim  to 
determine  the  method,  or  combination  of  methods,  most  effective 
in  teaching  various  types  of  pupils  to  read  and  the  conditions 
under  which  each  secures  most  rapid  progress.* 

In  the  past,  teachers  and  clinicians  have  had  to  rely  on  a hit- 
or-miss  procedure  in  finding  the  best  method  for  the  individual  student. 


One  approach  would  be  tried  out  over  a period  of  weeks  or  months,  then 
if  the  student  did  not  make  expected  progress  or  became  antagonistic, 
that  approach  would  be  rejected  and  a different  avenue  attespted. 
Schubert  states,  "Since  it  is  not  possible  to  toll  which  method  will 

^ alter  S.  Monroe,  (ed. ),  Encyclopedia  of  Educational  Research, 
Rev.  ed.  (New  York*  The  Macmillan  Co.,  l£50),  p*  995. 
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work  best  in  an  individual  case,  the  teacher  must  be  flexible  and  ver- 
1 

satile."  The  Learning  Methods  Test  is  an  attempt  to  make  possible  such 
a diagnosis  with  a minimum  of  time,  materials,  and  effort  and  without 
harm  to  the  subject. 

There  is  also  a need  for  a standardized  instrument  such  as  The 
Learning  Methods  Test  to  carry  on  needed  research  in  determining  indi- 
vidual and  group  differences  in  this  area  in  a more  scientific  manner 
than  heretofore  has  been  available.  The  development  of  this  instrument 
was  essential  to  test  the  hypotheses  of  the  experiment  discussed  in 
Chapter  IV. 


The  four  learning  (or  teaching)  methods  used  in  The  Learning 
Methods  Test  are: 

1.  The  Visual  Method.  The  child  is  taught  recognition  of  words 
by  stressing  exclusively  the  visual  appearance  and  other  visual  clues 
and  associations  of  the  words. 

2.  The  Phonic  or  Auditory  Mb -food.  Word  recognition  is  taught 
the  student  by  the  sound  qualities  of  the  words. 

3.  The  Kinesthetic  or  Tracing  Sfothod.  The  student  learns  to 

recognize  words  by  tracing,  writing,  and  other  kinesthetic  procedures 

2 

as  outlined  by  Femald. 


The  Methods 


2 

Grace  M.  Femald,  Remedial  Techniques  in  Basic  School  Sub- 
jects, op.  cit. 
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U.  The  Combination  Method.  The  above  three  methods  are  combined 
for  the  fourth  procedure.  Word  recognition  is  taught  the  student  by 
giving  equal  stress  to  the  visual,  auditory,  and  kinesthetic  approaches. 

Test  Materials 

1.  Learning  Methods  Picture  Word  Cards.  Four  sets  of  picture 
word  cards  have  been  devised  for  use  with  this  instrument}  the  sets  in- 
clude primer,  first,  second,  and  third  grade  level  words.  The  cards  are 
four  by  six  inches  and  are  designed  in  the  manner  of  Dolch 1 s Picture 
Word  Cards'*"  except  that  a colored  card  is  used  in  order  to  prevent  trans- 
parency. 

The  words  chosen  for  each  grade  level  were  selected  from  The 

2 

Author's  Word  List  for  the  Primary  Grades.  This  list  was  drawn  from 
a compilation  of  frequencies  of  word  use  in  8U  pre-primers,  69  primers, 

8U  first  readers,  80  second  readers,  and  U7  third  readers  in  use  in  10U 
representative  school  systems.  Only  the  nouns  that  could  be  pictorially 
represented  and  possessed  the  more  common  sound  qualities  were  included 
in  the  selection.  There  were  I46  word  cards  for  the  primer  level,  120 
cards  for  the  first  grade  level.  111*  for  the  second  grade  level,  and 
130  picture  word  cards  for  the  third  grade  level. 

The  use  of  frequency  of  occurrence  as  a measure  of  the  relative 
difficulty  and  the  importance  of  words  is  discussed  by  Oates  in  A Reading 

Edward  W.  Dolch,  Picture  Word  Cards,  (Champaign,  Illinois!  The 
Garrard  Press,  19U1). 

^L.  L.  Krantz,  The  Author's  Word  List  for  the  Primary  Grades, 
(Minneapolis!  Curriculum  research  Co., 


Vocabulary  for  the  Primary  Grades,  and  in  The  Twenty-Fourth  Yearbook  of 

2 

the  National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Education.  The  words  selected  for 
The  Learning  ?fethods  Test  and  their  respective  placements  are  listed  in 
Appendix  I. 

2,  Test  Record  Forms*  A test  record  form  is  necessary  to  record 
the  forty  words  selected  for  the  four  methods,  to  record  pertinent  data 
about  the  subject,  to  record  the  results  of  the  immediate  recall  test 
after  each  fifteen  minute  lesson,  and  to  record  the  results  of  the  de- 
layed recall  tests.  A copy  of  a sample  completed  record  form  is  in 
Appendix  II. 

Test  Administration 

1,  Selecting  Test  Items  (Pre-test)  - General  Directions.  The 
following  is  an  outline  from  the  Manual  of  Directions  of  The  learning 
Methods  Test  that  was  followed  in  obtaining  the  reliability  coefficients 
reported  in  this  chapter  and  the  data  for  the  research  design  reported 
in  Chapter  IV. 

In  order  to  determine  the  appropriate  level  of  words  to  use  for 
The  Learning  tfethods  Test,  a pre-test  of  word  recognition  was  necessary. 
The  Learning  ?fethods  Picture  Word  Cards  were  administered  to  obtain  the 
forty  unknown  words  that  were  to  be  used  later  in  the  four  learning 
methods  situations. 

^Arthur  I.  Gates,  A Reading  Vocabulary  for  the  Primary  Grades,  Rev. 
ed.  (New  York*  Bureau  of  Publications,  Teachers  "College,  Columbia  itniver- 
sity,  1935),  p.  289. 

2 

The  Twenty-fourth  Yearbook  of  the  National  Society  for  the  Study 
of  Education,  Part  f.  Report  of  the  Nation al~Committee  on  Reading,"” 

( feloomington,  Illinois*  Public  School  Publishing  Co.,  1925),  p*  77. 
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When  dealing  with  a beginning  reader,  forty  word  cards  from  the 
primer  level  were  selected  which  the  child  did  not  know.  In  order  to 
obtain  words  of  approximate  equal  difficulty,  words  from  ONLY  ONE  la\el 
were  used.  That  is,  if  forty  words  from  the  primer  level  could  not  be 
found  that  the  child  did  not  know,  then  no  words  from  this  level  were 
used.  Instead,  a check  was  made  to  find  forty  unknown  words  on  the 
first  grade  level  or  the  next  higher  one. 

The  cards  were  first  presented  to  the  child  word -side  up.  If, 
at  the  end  of  approximately  five  seconds,  the  child  had  not  responded 
correctly  to  the  word,  it  was  told  to  him.  This  "unknown1*  word  then 
became  one  of  the  training  and  test  words  and  was  placed  on  a pile 
separate  from  the  "known"  word  cards.  This  process  was  continued  until 
all  the  cards  on  that  particular  level  had  been  administered.  The  total 
number  of  words  that  the  child  did  NOT  recognize  was  than  recorded  on 
the  test  record  form. 

From  the  unknown  words,  forty  cards  were  selected  at  random. 

This  was  done  by  shuffling  the  stack  thoroughly  and  then  counting  off 
tho  first  forty  cards.  These  forty  cards  were  then  recorded  on  the 
test  record  form  in  the  spaces  provided.  The  words  were  arranged  on  the 
record  form  into  four  sets  of  ten  words  each.  This  conpleted  the  pre- 
test. 

The  above  pre-test  generally  took  from  five  to  ten  minutes;  the 
time  varied  with  the  age,  intelligence,  reading,  level,  the  degree  of 
rapport  established,  etc. 
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2.  The  Learning  Methods  Training  and  'testing  Procedures.  On  the 
test  record  form  there  were  spaces  provided  for  recording  the  teaching 
method  used  for  each  set  of  words.  For  the  reliability  study  and  the  re- 
search described  in  this  thesis,  a systematic  rotation  procedure  was  used 
for  the  order  of  presentation  of  the  methods.  If  the  "Visual"  method  were 
used  on  the  first  subject  as  the  first  teaching  procedure}  then  the  sec- 
ond subject  was  presented  with  the  "Phonic " method  as  the  first  procedure 
and  the  "Visual"  method  became  the  fourth  procedure  for  this  subject}  the 
third  subject  had  the  "Kinesthetic M as  the  first  method}  the  fourth  sub- 
ject had  the  "Combination"  method  as  the  first  method}  then  starting  over 
again,  the  fifth  subject  had  the  "Visual"  as  the  first  method,  etc* 

The  pre-test  and  Set  I learning  method  were  administered  the 
first  day.  Total  time  for  the  two  was  approximately  twenty  minutes 
with  the  latter  always  being  constant  at  fifteen  minutes. 

The  delayed  recall  test  for  Sot  I and  the  administration  of  the 
learning  methods  for  Set  II  were  administered  the  second  session.  The 
delayed  recall  test  was  administered  for  the  previous  set  before  any  of 
the  word  cards  for  the  new  set  were  exposed.  (See  below  for  the  specific 
directions  used  in  administering  the  delayed  recall  test.)  This  second 
session  was  scheduled  for  twenty-four  hours  after  the  time  of  the  admin- 
istration of  Set  1}  all  sessions  were  scheduled  at  twenty-four  hour 
intervals. 

Ihe  delayed  recall  test  for  Set  II  and  the  learning  methods  les- 
son for  Set  III  were  administered  the  third  session. 

The  delayed  recall  test  for  Set  III  and  the  learning  methods  les- 


son for  Set  IV  were  given  the  fourth  session 
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It  was  necessary  to  see  the  child  for  a fif th  day  for  a few 
minutes  to  acteinister  the  delayed  recall  test  for  Set  IV.  This  com- 
pleted the  series  of  lessons  and  tests. 

At  the  beginning  of  each  fifteen  minute  training  session,  except 
the  first,  a delayed  recall  test  was  administered.  This  was  simply  a 
check  of  tile  child's  recognition  of  the  ten  words  taught  the  preceding 
session. 

The  delayed  recall  testing  procedures  involved  the  following 
steps.  Using  the  same  ten  word  cards  used  th©  last  session  as  training 
material,  the  word-side  of  the  card  was  exposed  to  the  child.  If  he 
recognized  the  word  within  the  five  seconds  of  exposure,  the  response 
was  recorded  as  correct  (~jt)  on  the  test  record  form.  If  he  did  not 
remember  the  word,  a (0)  was  placed  by  the  word  in  the  "Delayed"  colunn 
on  the  record  form.  The  total  number  of  correct  responses  was  then  re- 
corded. 

Validity 

The  Learning  Methods  Test  is  actually  a measure  of  a subject's 
proficiency  in  the  task  of  learning  to  recognize  words  under  various 
teaching  procedures.  Since  this  is  the  ultimate  criterion  for  which 
the  test  is  designed,  the  instrument  possesses  what  is  termed  "content" 
or  "work-sample"  validity.1  Hie  only  type  of  validity  study  of  any  sig- 
nificance that  could  be  made  with  The  Learning  Methods  Ttest  would  be  a 

“^Technical  Reconsnandations  for  Psychological  Tests  and  Diagnostic 
Techniques,  (vVaahlngton,  p.  c.i  American  PsvcholonicaTlLssoc'iaQon: 
Volume  51,  Part  2,  March,  195U),  p.  1U. 
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longitudinal  validation  study*1,  consisting  of  clinical  case  studies  over 
long  periods  of  time*  A few  such  cases  have  been  completed  but  the  num- 
ber of  such  studies  is  too  small  to  be  of  statistical  significance  or  to 
warrant  generalizations*  Authorities  in  test  construction  generally 

agree  that  content  validity,  as  is  inherent  in  The  Learning  ifethods  Test, 

o 

is  an  acceptable  form  of  validity. 

The  test  items,  i.e.,  the  picture  word  cards,  were  drawn  from 
frequency  studies  of  word  use  from  10U  representative  school  systems 
throughout  the  United  States.3  It  would  therefore  seem  that  the  test 
items  have  been  selected  from  as  valid  a sampling  universe  as  needed 
for  the  purposes  of  this  test. 

Ihe  usability  of  the  test  in  clinical  situations,  another  test 
1* 

of  validity,  has  been  successfully  demonstrated  in  more  than  one  hun- 
dred clinics  and  school  centers  throughout  the  United  States. 


^Donald  S.  Siper,  Appraising  Vocational  Fitness  by  Means  of 
Psychological  Tests,  (New  ark:  Harper,  19b9),  p.  U5. 

2 

Tochnical  Recommendations  for  Psychological  Tests  aid  Diagnostic 
Techniques,  op.  cit.  ~ 

^L.  L.  Krantz,  op.  cit. 

^Technical  Recommendations  for  Psychological  Tests  and  Diagnostic 
Techniques,  op.  cit.  — — ■ — 
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Reliability 

To  determine  the  reliability  of  The  Learning  ?fethods  Ttest,  thirty 

1 

subjects  were  retested  using  the  "equivalence  of  forms"  technique. 

Items  for  the  equivalent  form  ware  selected  on  the  same  basis  as  the 
initial  forty  items  in  the  process  described  earlier*  All  items  were 
from  the  same  grade  level  of  difficulty* 

The  interval  of  time  between  test  and  retest  ranged  from  one  to 
twenty-five  weeks  with  a mean  interval  of  13.it  weeks  and  a median  inter- 
val of  13.5  weeks.  The  intelligence  quotients  for  the  set  thirty  sub- 
jects as  measured  by  the  Wechsler  Intelligence  Scale  for  Children  ranged 
from  61|  to  115*  The  ms  an  intelligence  quotient  was  90,  lj  the  median  was 
90,5.  All  subjects  were  drawn  from  the  public  schools  of  Pasco  County, 
located  in  central  Florida. 

Reliability  coefficients  were  obtained  cm  all  four  methods  by 
correlating  the  number  of  right  responses  (words  learned)  for  a particu- 
lar method  cm  Form  A of  The  Learning  Methods  Test  with  the  number  of 
right  responses  for  the  same  method  on  Form  B*  The  reliability  coeffi- 
cients reported  below  in  Table  1 were  obtained  by  using  the  product-moment 

2 3 

coefficient  of  correlation  formula*  * 

* = - 

Ibid* , p,  31* 

2Quinn  McNemar,  Psychological  Statistics,  (New  York*  John  Wiley  & 
Sons,  Inc.,  19U9),  pp.  1 

^J.  P.  Guilford,  Psychometric  Methods,  (New  York*  McGraw  Hill. 
195U),  pp.  378-69*  
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TABLES  1 

RELIABILITY  COEFFICIENTS 

Learning  Methods  Coefficient  of  Correlation 

Visual . . .969 

Phonic  ..............  .970 

Kinesthetio  ...........  .906 

Combination  95k 

From  the  foregoing,  it  would  appear  that  The  Learning  Methods 
Tost  is  highly  reliable.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  no  inter- 
examiner reliability  study  was  made.  This  writer  administered  all  the 
tests,  teaching  procedures,  and  retests  in  the  reliability  study  re- 
ported above. 

All  raw  scores  and  other  pertinent  data  of  this  study  are  re- 
ported in  Appendix  IV. 

Significance  of  Scores 

After  The  Learning  Methods  Test  was  administered,  the  subject 
then  had  four  "delayed"  recall  scores,  one  for  each  teaching  method. 

(No  treatment  was  given  the  "immediate"  recall  scores).  If  all  methods 
had  been  equally  effective  in  teaching  the  subject  to  recognize  words, 
then  all  the  scores  would  have  been  the  same.  In  actual  practice,  of 
course,  there  ware  variations  in  the  four  scores.  3h  order  to  interpret 
these  variations,  some  measure  of  "significant  differences"  had  to  be 
derived.  The  following  procedure  was  used  to  obtain  these  "significant 
differences"  between  an  individual’s  four  scores. 
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Hie  Learning  Mat  hods  Hast  was  administered  to  the  seventy-five 
subjects  briefly  described  in  Table  2 below*  (For  more  complete  data 
on  these  subjects,  see  Appendix  IV). 

TABUS  2 


DESCRTPTIDN  OF  SUBJECTS  FOR  THE  "SIGNIFICANT  DIFFERENCES"  STUDY 


No.  of 
Subjects 

Chronological 

Age 

Intelligence 
Range  (I.Q.) 

1 

12 

68 

1 

11 

67 

8 

10 

70-  9h 

28 

9 

6U-115 

17 

8 

68-128 

20 

7 

65-115 

Each  subject's  mean  score  was  obtained  by  totaling  his  four  scores 
(the  number  of  words  recalled  twenty-four  hours  after  each  teaching  ses- 
sion) and  then  dividing  by  four.  For  each  individual,  four  deviation 
scores  were  then  obtained.  In  other  words,  his  mean  score  was  subtracted 
from  each  of  his  four  test  scores.  For  the  seventy-five  subjects,  this 
gave  a total  of  300  such  deviation  scores.  It  is  important  to  emphasize 
that  these  deviation  scores  were  in  terms  of  deviations  from  each  sub- 
ject's own  mean  score.  No  population  mean  was  used. 

A frequency  distribution  was  made  of  these  300  deviation  scores 
and  the  mean  deviation  score  was  obtained.  These  deviation  scores  ranged 
from  •/  U.0  to  -ii.8  with  a mean  of  0.  Hie  frequency  distribution  of  these 
deviation  scores  is  shown  in  Table  3. 
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TABIE  3 

DEVIATION  SCORES*  DEVIATIONS  OF  SUBJECT'S  FOUR  DELAYED  RESPONSE 
SCORES  FROM  HIS  OWH  MEAN  SCORE 


Da  vlaticai 
Scores 
- x « 

Frequency 
- f - 

- f x - 

/•  U.0 

1 

y*  U.0 

16.00 

-h  3.8 

1 

f 3.8 

1U.UU 

/•  3.5 

0 

3.2 

2 

/•  6.U 

20.  U8 

/-  3.0 

6 

/-18.0 

5U.oo 

/ 2.8 

5 

/■1U.0 

39.20 

b 2.5 

2 

7^  5.0 

12.50 

M - 170.7  - 171.1 

b 2-2 

7 

/■15.U 

33.88 

530 

/*  2.0 

10 

/*20.U 

U0.00 

/■  1.8 

10 

7^18.0 

32.  UO 

^ 1.5 

9 

A 13.5 

20.25 

M r ~.U 

+ 1.2 

9 

/10.8 

12.96 

30C 

7**  1.0 

18 

•/18.0 

18.00 

.8 

16 

■/•12.8 

10.2U 

KsO 

* •* 

8 

7^  U.0 

2.00 

-h  .2 

35 

+ 7.0 

l.UO 

0 

28 

- .2 

22 

- U.U 

.88 

- .5 

11 

- 5.5 

2.75 

• .8 

18 

- ili.lt 

11.52 

- 1 .0 

20 

- 20.0 

20.00 

- 1 .2 

11 

- 13.2 

15.8U 

- l .5 

8 

- 12.0 

18.00 

- 1 .8 

10 

- 18,0 

32.  UO 

- 2 .0 

12 

- 2U.0 

U8.00 

- 2 .2 

8 

- 17.6 

38.72 

-2  .5 

2 

- 5.0 

12.50 

- 2 .8 

1 

- 2.8 

7.8U 

-3  .0 

U 

- 12.0 

36.00 

- 3 .2 

3 

- 9.6 

30.72 

- 3 .5 

0 

-3  .8 

1 

- 3.8 

1U.UU 

- U .o 

1 

- U.0 

16.00 

~ U .2 

0 

-U  .5 

0 

-U  .8 

1 

- U.8 

23.  OU 

TOTALS  300 

- *U 

656. UO 
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Stace  the  man  of  the  deviation  scores  was  0,  it  became  a simple 
matter  to  compute  the  standard  deviation  of  these  scores  using  the  basic 


For  ease  in  interpretation,  we  can  conclude  that  if  one  or  more 
of  a subject’s  scores  deviates  in  either  direction  by  more  than  1.5  from 
his  own  mem,  this  is  a greater  deviation  than  we  would  find  in  approxi- 
mately 68  per  cent  of  the  cases  and  would  probably  be  of  clinical  signifi- 
cance even  though  it  is  not  statistically  significant.  If  one  or  more  of 
an  individual’s  scores  deviates  as  much  as  3.0  from  his  own  mem,  this  is 
a greater  deviation  than  occurs  in  approximately  95  per  cent  of  the  cases 
and  would  be  of  statistical  as  well  as  clinical  significance. 


1 


formula i 


N 


C T = f {osc.hio 

1 3oo 


& z i . 4-  8 


■^Henry  S.  Garrett,  Stat'  “ ‘ ' 

(New  Tork*  Longmans,  Green  ini 


and  Education,  iith  ed 


CHAPTER  IV 


THE  RESEARCH  DESIGN 

Statement  of  Problem 

This  study  was  designed  as  an  attempt  to  determine  the  teaching 
method  or  combination  of  methods  most  effective  in  teaching  word  recog- 
nition to  various  types  of  individuals.  The  four  teaching  methods  were 
the  visual  (look-and-say),  the  phonic  (auditory),  the  kinesthetic  (tracing), 
and  a combination  of  the  three.  Couple te  descriptions  of  these  four  methods 
are  included  in  Chapter  I and  in  Appendix  III.  Hie  specific  hypotheses 
stated  below  serve  as  an  outline  of  the  main  purposes  of  this  study. 

Hypotheses 

1.  Chronological  age,  intelligence,  and  method  of  teaching  word 
recognition  interact  significantly  in  determining  the  number  of  words 
learned  in  a fifteen  minute  teaching  session. 

2.  Chronological  age  and  method  of  teaching  word  recognition 
interact  significantly  in  determining  the  number  of  words  learned  in  a 
fifteen  minute  teaching  session. 

3.  Intelligence  and  method  of  teaching  word  recognition  interact 
significantly  in  determining  the  number  of  words  learned  in  a fifteen 
minute  teaching  session. 


6h 
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U*  Chronological  age  is  a significant  variable  in  determining  the 
number  of  words  learned  in  a fifteen  minute  teaching  session. 

5.  Intelligence  is  a significant  variable  in  determining  the  num- 
ber of  words  learned  in  a fifteen  minute  teaching  session. 

6.  Teaching  method  is  a significant  variable  in  determining  the 
number  of  words  learned  in  a fifteen  minute  teaching  session. 


Need  for  the  Study 

Hie  need  for  this  study  has  been  evident  for  decades  in  every 
classroom,  clinic,  or  wherever  children  have  been  involved  in  the  process 
of  learning  to  read.  Teachers  and  remedial  reading  clinicians  have  been 
well  aware  that  some  children  seem  to  have  an  "aptitude"  for  learning  to 
read  by  a phonic  approach,  while  others  in  the  same  situation  seem  to  bene- 
fit little  from  such  auditory  experiences.  The  same  has  been  true  of  the 
visual  and  kinesthetic  approaches.  To  date,  research  has  not  been  able  to 
indicate  what  types  of  children  learn  best  by  any  particular  method,  or 
whether  it  is  a singular  matter  of  individual  differences.  Indeed,  re- 
search has  thus  far  been  inconclusive  as  to  the  importance  of  any  specific 
methodology  in  learning  to  recognize  words. 

The  following  quotation  from  the  Encyclopedia  of  Educational 
Research  serves  to  summarize  the  need  for  such  a study  as  discussed  in 
this  chapter. 

Because  of  the  complexity  of  the  problem,  the  need  is  as  urgent 
today  as  formerly  for  analyti  cal  studies  and  experiments  which  aim 
to  determine  the  method,  or  combination  of  methods,  most  effective 
In  teaching  various  types  of  pupils  to  read  and  the  conditions 
under  which  each  secures  most  rapid  progress. 


"Reading,"  Sncyclopedia  of  Educational  Research,  op.  cit. 
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Description  of  Subjects  and  Pertinent 
Tarlables 

In  attempting  such  an  experiment  as  proposed  here,  the  problem  of 
selecting  and  treating  all  of  the  pertinent  variables  became  of  prime  im- 
portance. Hie  description  of  subjects  and  the  variables  that  were  con- 
sidered of  significance  for  this  study  and  the  treatment  or  considerations 
given  each  are  discussed  below. 

A total  of  fifty-eight  subjects  fiere  used  in  this  study.  They  were 
selected  in  the  chronological  order  In  which  they  were  referred  by  the 
classroom  teachers  to  this  writer  who  was  serving  as  psychological  evalu- 
ator at  the  time.  All  subjects  were  referred  on  the  basis  of  at  least  six 
months*  retardation  in  reading,  A more  complete  description  of  the  sub- 
jects is  outlined  in  the  variables  discussed  below. 

1*  Chronological  Age.  This  variable  was  controlled  by  selecting 
subjects  within  the  following  throe  classifications  of  chronological  ape — 
seven,  eight,  and  nine  year  olds.  Each  of  the  three  age  levels  were  given 
separate  treatment  in  the  design  of  this  experiment. 

2.  Intelligence.  Hie  ffechsler  Intelligence  Scale  for  Children1 
was  administered  each  subject.  Only  subjects  that  fell  within  one  of  the 
following  three  ranges  of  intelligence  quotients  were  used  in  this  experi- 
ments 


Low  intelligence  grotp  - 65  through  80 
Average  intelligence  group  - 85  through  100 
High  intelligence  group  - 105  through  120 


^T>av±d  Wechsler,  Hie  Wechsler  Intelligence  Scale  for  Children, 
(Hew  York*  Hie  Psychological  Corporation,  1 9Z>?).  ' 
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It  should  be  noted  that  the  above  classification  of  intelligence 

levels  is  arbitrary  and  does  not  follow  the  usual  classifications  of  in- 

1 2 

telligence  set  up  by  Terman  or  tfechsler.  Hie  five  point  interval  was 
allowed  between  each  classification  so  as  to  delineate  the  groups  more 
sharply.  No  subjects  scoring  above  115  on  the  Wechsler  Test  were  used  in 
this  study  because  eight  and  nine  year  olds  who  scored  higher  than  this 
tended  to  receive  maximum  scores  on  The  Learning  Ifethods  Test  in  the  pre- 
test situation  and  thus  could  not  be  used  as  subjects. 

A question  arose  as  to  the  use  of  intelligence  quotient  scores  as 
a variable  for  treatment  in  the  research  design  instead  of  mental  age 
scores.  Mental  age  was  not  employed  for  two  reasons.  First  of  all,  since 
the  Wechsler  Ihtelligence  Scale  for  Jhildren  was  used  as  the  instrument 

3 

for  measuring  the  intelligence  of  the  subjects,  it  was  felt  that  Wechsler’s 
concept  of  the  intelligence  quotient  should  be  used.  For  his  test,  the 
intelligence  quotients  were  developed  for  each  age  group  without  using  the 
ratio  be  1376 an  mental  age  and  chronological  age  proposed  by  authors  of  other 
intelligence  tests,  namely  Binet.^ 

Secondly,  we  assumed  from  empirical  data  that  a nine  year  old  sub- 
ject with  a mental  age  of  six  years  is  quite  different  from  a six  year  old 


■^Lewis  M.  Terman  and  Maud  Merrill,  Measuring  Intelligence, 
(New  York*  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  1937). 

Wechsler,  crp.  cit. 


3Ibid. 

^Terman  and  Merrill,  op,  cit. 
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with  a mental  age  of  six  years  in  relation  to  ability  to  learn  to  read. 

3*  Sax.  A special  research  design  enploying  the  t-tast  was  used 
to  determine  the  significance  of  this  variable.  The  subjects  selected  for 
this  treatment  consisted  of  twenty-two  boys  and  twenty-two  girls  matched 
on  the  basis  of  chronological  age  and  intelligence  quotients.  Each  of  the 
subjects  was  administered  The  Learning  Methods  Tbst.  A separate  t— test  was 
run  for  each  of  the  four  methods  to  determine  whether  or  not  the  delayed 
recall  scores  made  by  girls  differed  significantly  from  those  made  by  boys. 


Using  the  basic  formula,  t » 


Sb 


the  t's  reported  in  Table  U 


were  obtained. 


TABLE  k 

RESULTS  OF  t-TSSTS  TO  DETERMINE  WHETHER  OR  NOT  SSXSS  SCORED  SIGNIFICANTLY 
DIFFERENT  IN  THE  LEARNING  METHODS  TEST 


METHOD 

t-SCOHE 

Mean  differences  between 
boys*  and  girls'  scores 

Visual 

1.211 

.682 

Phonic 

1.507 

.909 

Kinesthetic 

1.20U 

.909 

Combination 

1.375 

.838 

The  t-scores  reported  in  Table  It  for  all  four  methods  are  not  sig- 
nificant; they  are  all  beyond  the  10  per  cent  level  of  confidence.  Differ- 
ences this  large  in  the  scores  would  occur  more  than  10  per  cent  of  the 


time  by  chance  alone.  We  can  therefore  infer  that  our  observed  differences 
between  the  delayed  recall  scores  of  girls  and  boys  are  not  significant  for 
any  of  the  four  methods.  Ih  view  of  the  above  findings,  both  boys  and  girls 


ternar,  op.  cit.,  p.  225. 
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were  used  in  tho  study;  however,  boys  outnumbered  the  girls  by  thirty-nine 
to  nineteen. 

Even  though  the  above  would  indicate  that  sex  is  not  of  statistical 
significance  in  this  study,  our  data  do  indicate  that  in  all  four  methods 
studied,  there  is  a tendency  for  girls  to  learn  to  recognise  words  more 
efficiently  than  boys.  This  is  indicated  by  the  naan  differences  scores 
reported  in  Table  U wherein  the  differences,  though  not  statistically  sig- 
nificant, were  always  in  favor  of  the  girls.  These  differences  in  the  de- 
layed recall  scores  are  also  readily  evident  from  the  total  raw  scores  re- 
ported below  in  Table  5. 

TABLE  S 

A COMPARISON  OF  TOTAL  Tffl  SCORES  BETWEEN  GIRLS  AND  BOYS 
ON  TIE  LEARNING  METHODS  TEST 


Method  Girls  Boys 


Visual  170  155 
Phonic  151*  13k 
Kinesthetic  lk7  121 
Combination  168  150 

Totals  55?  556 


U.  Economic  Level.  Because  of  the  limitations  of  the  research  de- 
signs available,  it  was  necessary  to  limit  the  number  of  variables  treated 
in  the  analysis  of  variance  design.  Economic  level  was  given  only  incidental 
consideration.  It  was  felt  that  since  intelligence  correlates  rather  highly 
with  economic  level, 1 that  the  latter  would  have  some  control  within  the  f rane- 
work  of  the  design,  though  it  be  of  an  Indirect  nature. 

^Florence  Goodenough,  The  Feasurement  of  Mental  Growth  in  Childhood. 
(New  York*  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  1SW7,  p.  itfo. 
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5.  Reading  Achievemsnt  Level*  The  factor  of  the  subjects'  peneral 
reading  ability  was  controlled  by  the  test  items  of  The  Learning  Methods 
Test.  Since  we  were  not  primarily  interested  in  reading  comprehension  or 
efficiency  in  oral  reading  skills  per  se,  but  in  the  specific  factor  of 
word  recognition,  the  subjects'  ability  or  inability  to  recognize  words  of 
a particular  le^ral  was  taken  as  the  index  of  word  recognition  ability  prior 
to  teaching.  The  Learning  methods  Test  allowed  for  achievement  in  word 
recognition  ability  anywhere  between  the  primer  and  the  third  grade  level. 
Any  subject  who  missed  less  than  forty  words  on  a level  was  moved  to  the 
next  higher  level  and  again  pre-tested.  Any  subject  who  did  not  miss  at 
least  forty  words  on  one  level  was  eliminated  from  the  experiment. 

6.  School  Grade  Placement.  This  factor  was  artificially  con- 
trolled by  chronological  age.  That  is  to  say,  because  of  the  philosophy 
of  social  promotion  adhered  to  in  the  particular  area  from  which  the  sub- 
jects were  dram,  all  seven  year  old  subjects  were  in  the  second  grades, 
eight  year  olds  in  the  third  grades,  and  nine  year  olds  were  drawn  from 
the  fourth  grades.  No  subject  was  included  in  this  experiment  who  had  not 
had  at  least  one  year  of  public  schooling.  Chronological  age,  as  pointed 
out  above,  was  treated  as  a variable  in  the  experiment;  therefore,  it  was 
not  believed  to  be  essential  to  treat  school  grade  placement  level  as  a 
separate  factor. 

7.  Race.  This  was  controlled  by  using  subjects  of  only  the  white 
race.  It  should  be  noted  here  that  no  subjects  from  bilingual  homes  were 
used  in  this  experiment  in  an  attempt  to  minimize  experiences  in  language 
differences. 
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8.  Vision  and  Soaring*  These  two  physiological  factors  ware  con  - 
trolled by  excluding  any  subjects  from  the  experiment  who  did  not  fall 
within  the  normal  range  of  vision  and  hearing  as  measured  by  the  Tele- 
binocular  and  the  Audiometer  respectively, 

9.  Personality,  An  assumption  was  made  with  respect  to  the  fac- 
tor of  personality.  It  was  assumed  that  any  subject  capable  of  carrying 
out  the  test  tasks  was  stable  enough  for  the  purposes  of  this  research* 
Only  one  subject  had  to  be  excluded  because  of  the  severity  of  his  emo- 
tional maladjustment. 

10.  Geographical  Distribution  of  Subjects.  Hits  research  was 
limited  to  the  central  Florida  area.  The  subjects  were  drawn  from  five 
public  schools  in  Pasco  County,  Florida,  Most  of  the  subjects*  parents 
were  engaged  in  the  citrus  industry,  either  working  in  the  groves  or  in 
the  processing  and  canning  plant  located  in  Dade  City,  Florida.  No  sub- 
jects were  fran  the  homes  of  professional  parents,  and  there  were  only 
two  from  merchant-retail  parentage.  All  subjects  lived  within  a radius 
of  thirty-five  miles. 

11*  Teachers.  Teacher  variability  was  controlled  by  using  only 
one  examiner  in  administering  The  Learning  Methods  Test,  ttis  writer 
did  all  of  the  testing  and  teaching  involved  in  this  experiment.  At  this 
point,  it  might  be  well  to  point  out  that  if  any  one  of  the  methods  ap- 
pears to  be  superior  in  the  teaching  of  the  majority  of  the  subjects, 
then  we  must  certainly  question  to  what  extent  teacher  bias  has  caused 
this  since  only  one  teacher  was  used*  If,  however,  no  one  method  appears 
predominantly  superior,  then  we  will  accept  this  as  prims,  facie  evidence 
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that  there  was  no  significant  amount  of  teacher  bias  affecting  the  research* 

12.  Tb aching  Lethod.  (The  major  independent  variable)*  The  teach- 
ing methods — visual,  phonic,  kinesthetic,  and  combination,  were  controlled 
through  the  standard  procedures  outlined  in  Chapter  HI  and  Appendix  HI. 

13*  tford  Recognition*  (The  dependent  variable).  The  number  of 
items  correctly  recalled  on  The  learning  Methods  Test  after  a twenty-four 
hour  period  served  as  the  subject's  score  for  each  teaching  method. 

Procedures 

Each  of  the  subjects  was  administered  a word  recognition  pre-test 
using  the  words  from  The  Learning  Methods  Test  to  determine  the  level  of 
items  to  be  used  for  each  individual.  After  the  forty  items  were  selected 
by  the  procedures  described  in  Chapter  IH,  the  writer  administered  the 
four  standard  teaching  lessens  as  outlined  in  detail  in  Appendix  II.  Each 
subject  was  tested  after  a twenty-four  hour  period  for  recall  of  the  ten 
words  taught  the  preceding  day  for  four  consecutive  days.  The  total  number 
of  correct  responses  on  this  delayed  recall  test  was  recorded  as  the  sub- 
ject's score  for  that  particular  method  and  became  a part  of  the  data  for 
this  study.  Thus  each  subject  had  four  final  scores,  one  for  each  of  the 
four  methods,  and  each  of  which  could  range  from  aero  to  ten. 

Preliminary  Treatment  of  Data 

For  treatment  purposes,  the  fifty-eight  subjects  were  arranged  into 
the  three  age  and  the  three  intelligence  groups  described  above!  Since 
each  subject  was  taught  by  four  methods,  this  resulted  in  a 3 x 3 x U de- 
sign or  a total  of  36  treatment  groups.  There  was  a minimum  number  of 
five  subjects  per  cell. 
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j or  each  of  the  thirty-six  cells  and  also  for  each  chronological 
age  group  and  each  intelligence  group,  means  and  standard  deviations  of  the 
scores  obtained  on  The  learning  Methods  Test  were  confuted.  These  are  shown 
in  Table  6. 

Because  of  the  extent  of  the  variance  about  the  means  for  some  of 
the  groups,  a test  for  the  homogeneity  of  variance1  was  run.  The  corrected 
chi-square  with  35  degrees  of  freedom  was  58.627  which  is  not  significant 
at  the  one  per  cent  level.  Therefore,  the  hypothesis  of  random  sailing 
from  a population  with  a common  variance  is  acceptable. 

It  was  obvious  from  the  data  of  Table  6 that  the  scores  were  skewed 
toward  the  tpper  end  of  the  scale.  3h  order  to  visualize  the  extent  of 
this  problem,  a frequency  distribution  of  scores  was  made  for  each  age  and 
intelligence  group.  These  data  are  shown  in  Tables  7 and  8, 

Because  of  the  skewedness  of  scores  observed  in  Tables  7 and  8,  the 
conclusions  and  interpretations  regarding  the  high  intelligence  and  the 
nine  year  old  groups  will  be  sharply  restricted. 


Analysis  of  Variance 

i p 

A 3 x k x 3 analysis  of  variance  design  was  used  to  determine 
whether  the  means  of  the  thirty-six  treatment  groups  differed  signifi- 
cantly. Table  9 summarizes  the  data  needed  for  this  analysis. 


1 

Allens.  Edwards,  Experimental  Design  in  Psychological  Research, 
°P«  clt. , pp.  155-98.  — — 

, ^ F#  Lindquist,  Design  and  Analysis  of  Experiments  in  Psychology 

aid  education,  (New  York*  Houghton  l^ifflin  Co.,'  1953),  pp.  256-39T 
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TABLE  6 


WANS  AND  STANDARD  DEVIATIONS  OF  SCORES  OBTAINED  ON  THE  LEARNING 
METHODS  TEST  FOR  ALL  58  SUBJECTS 


" intelligence'  r — — r'^" T • • 

(65 

Lost 
- 80) 

Average 
(85  - 100) 

(105  - 120) 

TOTAL 

SEVEN  TEAR  OLDS 

N = 15 

JETHOD 

IT* 

~sB~ 

M 

SC 

~W~ 

M 

~ar~ 

Visual 

Phonic 

Finest. 

Combin. 

U.0 
1.8 
U.0 
3.2 
N K 

3*  21* 
3.03 
2.86 
2.77 
5 

7.6 

5.2 

U.8 

7.8 

1.1U 

1.92 

2.U9 

1.79 

9.6 
8.8 
6.1* 

8.6 

.55 

1.10 

2.51 

l.ll* 

7.1 

S.3 

5.1 
6.5 

3.03 

3.58 

2.63 

3.09 

N ! 

= 5 

N a 5 

“6.0 

TUT 

BIGHT  TEAR  OLDS 

N - 16 

METHOD 

M 

~W~ 

It 

SD 

M 

SD 

M 

SD 

Visual 

Phonic 

Finest. 

Combin. 

2.U 

1.8 

6.0 

3.8 

N » 

1.3U 

.U5 

.71 

.8U 

5 

7.5 

7.2 

7.3 

8.3 

N . 

1.61* 

1.9U 

1.96 

.81 

9.2 

9.0 

9.2 

9.6 

•8U 

1.22 

1.10 

.55 

6.U 

6.1 

7.5 

7.3 

3.16 

3.33 

1.86 

2.60 

* 6 

N s 5 

6.8 

“2.86 

w-^iod — 

— W~ 

“35 — 

BT" 

NINE  TEAR  OLDS 

SK— 51 

N a 27 

Visual 

Phonic 

Finest. 

Combin. 

6.0 

5.1 

5.9 

6.0 

N = 

2.78 

3.10 

2.20 

3.0U 

8.1 

7.1 

5.9 

7.U 

1.57 

1.97 

1.97 

1.38 

: 12 

M 

9.2 
8.7 

8.2 
9.0 

SD 

i.60 

1.21 

2.1U 

2.QU 

M 

7.6 

6.8 

6.1* 

7.3 

SD 

2.31* 

2.59 

2.22 

2.38 

9 

N = 

N s 6 

7.0 

2.1*0 

ALL  SUBJECTS 

N = 58 

METHOD 

M 

3) 

M 

SD 

If 

SD 

M 

SD 

Visual 

Phonic 

Finest. 

Combin. 

U.5 

3.U 

5.U 

U.7 

2.93 

3.0U 

2.19 

2.77 

7.8 

6.7 
6.0 

7.7 

1.U7 

2.03 

2.18 

1.36 

9.3 

8.8 

7.9 

9.1 

1.08 

1.11 

2.20 

1.39 

7.2 

6.2 
6.U 
7.1 

2.77 

3.89 

2.38 

2.61 

TOTALS 

U.5 
n « : 

2.80 

19 

N * 

i;58' 

23 

"87H~ 

N a 16 

"X37 

T7T 

— - 

Explanation  of  Symbols 
M s JEAN 

SD  STANDARD  DEVIATION  (Computed  by  dividing  the  sum  of  squares  by 


N - l).l 


^•McNsmar,  op.  cit.,  pp.  219-20. 
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TABXK  7 


FRBQtRTJCT  DISTRIBUTION  OF  SCORES  OBTAINED  OH  TIE  IXAJSnSO  lETHODS 
T^ST  BT  TIE  THHSS  AOS  GROUPS 


— 

Score 

7 7*8. 

8 Yrs, 

9 Dps, 

Grand 

Total 

V* 

P 

K 

C 

T 

7 

P 

1C 

C 

T 

V 

p 

K 

c 

f 

10 

3 

1 

0 

1 

5 
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3 

a 

3 

12 

7 

5 

2 

5 

20 

37 

9 

h 

3 

1 

5 

13 

a 

3 

i 

5 

13 

5 

2 

5 

5 

17 

a3 

8 

2 

1 

2 

1 

6 

3 

0 

3 

2 

8 

5 

5 

3 

1 

ia 

28 

7 

1 

2 

a 

3 

10 

0 

2 

1 

1 

a 

1 

5 

2 

7 

15 

29 

6 

1 

1 

0 

0 

2 

1 

2 

5 

0 

6 

6 

2 

a 

2 

ia 

2k 

5 

0 

1 

1 

2 

It 

1 

1 

2 

1 

5 

0 

2 

a 

3 

9 

18 

a 

2 

1 

1 

0 

h 

1 

0 

0 

2 

3 

1 

3 

5 

1 

10 

17 

3 

1 

1 

3 

0 

5 

2 

0 

0 

2 

a 

0 

2 

2 

1 

15 

lit 

2 

0 

1 

2 

2 

5 

0 

a 

0 

0 

a 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

11 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

l 

2 

i 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

5 

0 

1 

3 

0 

1 

5 
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0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

6 

N as  15 

N = 16 

N s 

27 

T3T" 

TAELS  8 


FREQUENCY  DISTRIBUTION  OF  SCORES  OBTAINED  ON  THE  LEARNING 

mwms  test  bt  three  intsix  Tissues  groups 


Score 

Lost 

(65  - 

I*  Q. 

80) 

Average  I, 

(85  - 100) 

Q. 

High  T.  Q. 
(105  - 120) 

(brand 

Total 

V* 

P 

K 

C 

T 

V 

P 

JC 

C 

T 

? 

P 

1C 

c 

T 

10 

0 

1 

1 

1 

3 

3 

3 

1 

1 

8 

9 

5 

a 

8 

26 

37 

9 

3 

0 

0 

2 

5 

5 

2 

a 

8 

19 

5 

6 

3 

5 

19 

a3 

8 

2 

1 

1 

0 

a 

7 

3 

2 

3 

15 

1 

2 

5 

1 

9 

28 

7 

0 

3 

a 

2 

9 

2 

3 

1 

8 

lit 

0 

3 

2 

1 

6 

29 

6 

2 

0 

5 

1 

8 

5 

5 

a 

1 

15 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2a 

5 

0 

0 

2 

3 

5 

1 

a 

5 

2 

12 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

18 

a 

a 

2 

2 

3 

11 

0 

2 

3 

0 

5 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

17 

3 

3 

2 

2 

3 

10 

0 

1 

3 

0 

a 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

ia 

2 

2 

5 

1 

2 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

11 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

1 

a 

0 

1 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

H a 19 

N 

SJL. 

N 8 16 

tst- 

Explanation  of  Symbols t V **  Visual  Method}  P m Phonic  Method}  K = 
Kinesthetic  "Othodj  0 » Combination  Ifeihod}  T • Totals, 
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TABIE  9 

VARIANCE  TABLE  FOR  DATA  ON  WORD  RECOGNITION  SCORES 


Sources  of 
Variation 

Degrees  of 
Freedom 

Sum  of 
Squares 

Var. 

Sst. 

Variance 

Ratio 

F 

C.A.  ***(3) 

C.A.  - 1 

2 

hO.  9 

20.1* 

20.1t/8.l 

20.lt/22.  9 

2.52 

.89 

Jfethod  ( h ) 

M - 1 

3 

U0.6 

13.5 

13.5/21.  It 
13.5/8.1 

1.18 

1.67 

I.Q*  (3) 

I.Q.  -1 

2 

655.5 

327.8 

327.8/22 .9 
327.8/11.  It 

Uu3lL 

28.75** 

C.A.  - Method 

(CA-1)(M-1) 

6 

1*8.5 

8.1 

8. 1/3.8 

2.13* 

C.A.  • 
I.Q. 

(CA-1) 

* (IQ-1) 

k 

91.6 

22.9 

22.9/3.8 

6.03** 

I.Q.  - 
Method 

(IQ-1) 
x (M-l) 

6 

68.5 

ll.lt 

11.1^3.8 

3.00** 

C.A.-  Method 
-I.Q. 

(CA-1)(M-1) 
x (IQ-1) 

12 

19.6 

1.6 

1.6/3. 9 

.la 

Within 
cells  (vr) 

N-(CA)(M)(3Q) 

196 

766.7 

3.9 

Total 

N-l 

231 

1731.9 

^Significant  at  the  five  per  cant  lawl. 

Significant  at  the  one  per  cent  level* 

^Explanation  of  other  symbols*  I.Q.  r intelligence  lewis* 
C.A*  k age  levels)  M = method. 
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Most  of  the  Information  to  Table  9 is  straightforward  and  requires 
no  explanation . Havre  vev,  some  discussion  of  the  error  term  (denominator) 
to  the  variance  ratio  is  to  order.  This  is  a measure  of  the  uncontrolled 
variation  between  subjects  treated  allks,  or  that  portion  of  the  total 
variation  which  cannot  be  accounted  for  by  the  experimental  conditions. 

The  within -cells  variance  estimate  is  usually  the  appropriate  error  term 
against  which  to  test  the  significance  of  all  other  variance  estimates. 

The  triple  interaction  was  tested  against  this  within -calls  variance  esti- 
mate and  was  found  to  be  insignificant. 

to  view  of  this  insignificant  triple  interaction,  a corrected  esti- 
mate of  error  variance  was  computed  by  combining  the  sums  of  squares  and 
the  degrees  of  freedom  for  within  cells  and  the  triple  interaction.  "The 

advantage  of  using  an  estimate  based  on  such  a combined  sum  of  squares  is 

2 

that  it  will  be  based  on  a larger  df  and  therefore  be  more  stable.” 

When  the  simple  interactions  were  tested  against  this  corrected 
estimate  of  error  variance,  all  ware  found  to  yield  F’s  significant  at  the 
levels  indicated  to  Table  9.  to  the  present  study  we  were  concerned  only 
with  the  interaction  between  chronological  age  and  method  of  teaching  aid 
the  interaction  between  intelligence  and  method  of  teaching  and  the  effects 
of  these  two  interactions  on  the  number  of  words  learned  to  a fifteen  minute 
teaching  session.  The  third  interaction,  between  chronological  age  and  in- 
telligence, was  not  of  primary  interest  and  was  not  further  analyzed  to 
this  study. 


^Edwards,  Experimental  Design  to  Psychological  Research,  op. cit., 

PP.216-U.  ' 

TfcNemar,  op.  cit.,  p.  315. 
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When  Interactions  are  significant,  acme  authorities  hold  that  "no 
very  useful  interpretation  may  be  mads  of  the  main  effects  . ... 1,1  other 
authorities  recommend  that  "if  a simple  interaction  is  significant,  its 
variance  should  be  used  in  testing  the  significance  of  the  main  effects 
for  the  two  variables  involved."  This  latter  course  was  the  one  fol- 
lowed in  computing  the  F*s  for  the  main  effects  in  the  present  study. 

As  would  be  expected,  intelligence  pro-ved  to  be  the  most  significant  fac- 
tor in  determining  the  number  of  words  learned  in  a fifteen  minute  teach- 


ing session. 

Tasting  Significance  Between  ifeans  With  t-itests 
After  it  was  found  that  the  over-all  F's  were  significant  for  the 
intelligence-method  interaction  and  the  age-method  interaction,  the  t- 
tochnique  was  used  to  test  the  significance  of  the  difference  between  any 

3 

Iwo  of  the  group  means.  His  formula 

If,  - Mg 


was  employed  and  the  corrected  estimate  of  error  variance,  (3*8),  was 
used  as  the  best  estimate  of  s or  variance  for  all  cases.  Uris  estimate 
was  based  on  all  the  available  scores  aid  consequently  was  more  dependable 
than  an  estimate  based  an  just  the  two  groups  being  compared. ^ it  had  208 


Lindquist,  op.  cit.»  pp.  256-57. 
2McNemar,  op.  cit.,  pp.  315-16. 


Ibid » f p#  2lif># 


Ibid • y p#  21*6* 
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degrees  of  freedom j hence,  any  t obtained  could  be  interpreted  by  entering 
the  normal  probability  table.  With  this  information,  it  was  known  that  a 
t of  1*96  was  required  for  significance  at  the  five  per  cent  level  and  a 
t of  2,58  was  required  for  significance  at  the  one  per  cent  level. 

2h  Table  10  cam  be  found  the  twelve  means  for  the  intelligence  x 
method  interaction.  These  are  numbered  from  one  to  twelve  as  an  aid  in 
designating  which  means  have  been  compared  in  Table  10a.  Only  those  com- 
parisons suggested  by  the  experimental  design  have  been  made.  In  cases 
where  the  difference  between  means  was  so  small  that  the  t value  would 
obviously  be  insignificant,  no  t was  computed. 

m the  lew  intelligence  group,  two  t values  proved  significant; 
in  both  instances  the  phonic  method  was  the  poorer  of  idle  two  teaching 
methods  being  compared.  The  kinesthetic  method  for  the  low  intelligence 
group  proved  significantly  better  than  the  phonic  method  at  the  one  per- 
cent level  of  confidence,  while  the  combination  method  proved  better  than 
the  phonic  at  the  five  per  cent  level. 

For  the  average  intelligence  group,  the  two  significant  t values 
were  obtained  when  the  kinesthetic  method  was  used  on  the  low  end  of  the 
comparison.  Both  the  visual  and  the  combination  were  significantly  better 
than  the  kinesthetic  method  at  the  c me  per  cent  level  of  confidence  for  the 
average  intelligence  group. 

For  the  high  intelligence  group,  only  one  t value  proved  signifi- 
cant; the  visual  method  was  better  than  the  kinesthetic  at  the  five  per 
cent  level  of  confidence. 

For  all  methods,  the  trend  was  for  the  mean  scores  to  increase  as 
the  intelligence  increased.  For  the  visual  method,  the  average  group  made 
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MEANS  FOR  THE 

TABIE  10 

INTELLIGENCE  X METHOD  INTERACTION 

Method 

Leer 

Ihtelligence  Groups 

Average  High 

n s 19 

CM 

ll 

G 

n = 16 

Visual 

(1)  U.5 

(5)  7.8 

(9)  9.3 

Phonic 

(2)  3.U 

(6)  6.7 

(10)  8.8 

Kinesthetic 

(3)  5.U 

(7)  6.0 

(11}  7.9 
(12)  9.1 

Combination 

(U)  U.7 

(8)  7.7 

TOTALS 

U.5 

7.1 

8.8 

TABIE  10a 

SUMMARY  CF  t VALUES  COMPUTED 


Means 

Compared 

t 

Means 

Compared 

t 

Ifeans 

Compared 

t 

M3  - M2 

3.17** 

m6  - m7 

1.23 

M6  -M2 

5.50** 

M3  - Ml 

I.W. 

M5  - m6 

1.93 

M 7 - M3 

1.00 

Mil  - M2 

2.06* 

m9  - m 

2.03* 

M8  -MU 

5.oo** 

Ml  - M2 

1.75 

M12-  Mil 

1.7U 

M9  - M5 

2.38* 

M5  - M7 

3.16** 

M9  - M10 

•72 

IQO  - M6 

3.33 

M8  - M7 

2.98** 

M5  - ML 

5.50** 

Mil  -M7 

3.02** 

ML2  - M8 

2.22* 

^average  — 

Klovr) 

(%igh  — ^average  ) 

. 

ii 

4s! 

t b 2.70** 

t si#iif leant  at  the  five  per  cent  level  of  confidence* 

'ft# 

t significant  at  the  one  per  cent  level  of  confidence* 
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significantly  better  scores  than  the  low  group  (l.o.c.  - 1£),  and  the 
high  group  made  significantly  better  scores  than  the  average  group 
(l.o.c.  - 5%).  The  improvement  made  by  each  level  using  the  phonic  method 
was  significant  at  the  one  per  cent  level  of  confidence.  For  the  kines- 
thetic method,  the  improvement  in  mean  score  of  the  average  group  over  the 
low  group  was  not  significant;  however,  the  difference  between  the  high 
and  the  average  groups  using  this  method  was  significant  at  the  one  per 
cent  level.  For  the  combination  method,  the  improvement  ™qda  hy  each 
level  was  significant — ©treraga  over  low  at  the  one  per  oent  level,  and 
high  over  average  at  the  five  per  cent  level. 

Table  11  contains  the  twelve  means  for  age  by  method  interaction. 

* 

These  are  also  numbered  from  one  to  twelve  and  the  comparisons  of  means 
suggested  by  the  experimental  design  have  been  made.  The  t values  are 
reported  in  Table  11a, 


TABIE  11 

SEANS  FOR  AGS  AND  METHOD  INTERACTION 


Method 

Age  Groups 

7 Yr.  Olds 
n =15 

8 Tr.  Olds 
n r 3-6 

9 Tr*  Olds 
n = 27 

Visual 

(1)  7.1 

(5)  6.U 

(9)  7.6 

Phonic 

(2)  5.3 

(6)  6.1 

(10)  6.8 

Kinesthetic 

(3)  5.1 

(7)  7.5 

(11)  6*h 

Combination 

(U)  6.5 

(8)  7.3 

(12)  7.3 

TOTALS 

6.0 

6.8 

7.0 
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TABLE  11a 


SDlMm  OP  t VALUES  COMPUTED 


Means 

Compared 

t 

Means 

Collared 

t 

Means 

Compared 

t 

Ml  - M3 

2.82** 

M9  - Mil 

2.26* 

M10  - M6 

1.15 

10.  - M2 

2.5k* 

M9  - MlO 

1.51 

M10  - M2 

2.38* 

Mlt  - M3 

1.97* 

10.2-  Mil 

1.70 

M7  - M3 

3.U3** 

MU  - M2 

1.69 

Ml  - 

1.00 

Iff  - Mil 

1.72 

M7  - MS 

2.03* 

119  - M£> 

1.97 

Mil  - M3 

2.13* 

w -y$ 

1.59 

MS  - M2 

l.lii 

HL2  - MU 

1.27 

1SB  - M6 

1.7U 

yr.  olds  — Msaven  yr. 
t - 1.59 

olds) 

t significant  at  five  par  cant  larval  of  confidence . 
**t  significant  at  one  par  cent  level  of  confidence. 


For  seven  year  olds,  the  visual  method  proved  best  and  the  kines- 
thetic proved  the  poorest.  Visual  was  significantly  better  than  the  kines- 
thetic (1/6  l.o.c.)  and  also  significantly  better  than  the  phonic  (5$  l.o.c.). 
3h  addition  to  being  significantly  poorer  than  the  visual  method,  the  kines- 
thetic method  also  proved  significantly  poorer  than  the  combination  method 
($%  l.o.c,). 

3h  the  eight  year  old  group,  only  one  significant  t value  was  ob- 
tained. The  kinesthetic  was  better  than  the  phonic  at  the  five  per  cent 
level  of  confidence. 

For  nine  year  olds,  again  only  one  significant  t value  was  obtained. 
The  visual  method  was  significantly  better  than  the  kinesthetic  at  the  five 
per  cent  level  of  confidence. 

With  the  age  groups,  there  was  no  consistent  trend  for  the  mean 
scores  to  improve  as  the  age  increased.  or  example,  seven  year  olds  and 
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also  nine  year  olds  made  better  scores  using  the  visual  method  than  did 
eight  year  olds?  however,  none  of  these  differences  were  significant* 
With  the  phonic  method,  the  scores  did  increase  as  the  age  levels  In- 
creased but  none  of  these  increases  between  adjacent  age  groups  were 
--  significant.  The  nine  year  olds  did  make  significantly  better  scores 
using  the  phonic  method  than  the  seven  year  olds  ($%  l.o.c*).  The  kin- 
esthetic method  was  most  effective  for  eight  year  oldsj  they  scored  sig- 
nificantly higher  than  seven  year  olds  (l£  l.o.c.),  and  also  signifi- 
cantly higher  than  nine  year  olds  ($%  l.o.c.).  For  the  combination 
method,  none  of  the  age  groups  differed  significantly. 

From  the  foregoing  tables  of  10a  and  11a,  it  would  appear  that 
certain  teaching  methods  are  significantly  more  suitable  for  particular 
age  and  intelligence  levels.  The  implications  of  these  findings  will  be 
discussed  in  greater  detail  in  Chapter  V. 

Results  of  Statistical  Procedures 

When  our  hypotheses  were  re-examined  in  the  light  of  the  statis- 
tical findings,  the  following  conclusions  were  reached. 

1.  Chronological  age,  intelligence,  and  method  of  teaching  word 

recognition  interact  significantly  in  determining  the  number  of  words 
learned  in  a fifteen  minute  teaching  session.  No.  > 

2.  Chronological  age  and  method  of  teaching  word  recognition 
interact  significantly  in  determining  the  number  of  words  learned  in  a 
fifteen  minute  teaching  session.  Yes. 

3.  Intelligence  and  method  of  teaching  word  recognition  inter- 
act significantly  in  determining  the  number  of  words  learned  in  a fifteen 
minute  teaching  session.  Yes. 
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U.  Chronological  ago  is  a significant  variable  in  determining  the 
number  of  words  learned  in  a fifteen  minute  teaching  session.  No, 

5,  intelligence  is  a significant  variable  in  determining  the  num- 
ber of  words  learned  in  a fifteen  minute  teaching  session.  Yes, 

6,  Teaching  method  is  a significant  variable  in  determining  the 
msnber  of  words  learned  in  a fifteen  minute  teaching  session.  No. 

Chapter  V further  summarizes  the  results  of  this  study  and  out- 
lines the  conclusions  and  implications  of  the  findings. 


CHAPTER  ? 


CONCLUSIONS,  IMPLICATIONS,  AND  R5C0M*fSNDATI0NS 

In  an  attempt  to  determine  the  teaching  method  or  combination  of 
methods  most  effective  in  teaching  word  recognition  to  various  types  of 
subjects,  this  study  was  made*  The  four  teaching  methods  that  were  evalu- 
ated because  of  their  present  popularity  included  the  visual,  the  phonic, 
the  kinesthetic,  and  a combination  of  the  three* 

Conclusions  and  Implications 

The  study  has  shown  conclusively  that  different  children  learn  to 
recognize  words  more  efficiently  by  different  teaching  methods  and  that  no 
one  method  is  best  for  all  children*  We  can  draw  some  conclusions  about 
the  effectiveness  or  ineffectiveness  of  specific  teaching  methods  for  cer- 
tain types  of  children* 

1*  Children  of  low  intelligence . The  phonic  method  is  least 
effective  for  this  group  of  children.  On  the  other  hand,  the  kinesthetic 
method  proves  to  be  the  best  method  in  the  greatest  number  of  cases  but  it 
is  not  statistically  better  than  the  visual  and  combination  methods. 

2.  Children  of  average  intelligence.  For  the  majority  of  children 
in  this  group,  the  kinesthetic  method  is  the  least  effective  of  all  the 
teaching  methods  studied.  The  phonic  method  shows  no  statistical  signifi- 
cance in  either  direction.  Combination  and  visual  methods  prove  to  be 
about  equally  good  for  this  group  of  children. 
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3*  Children  of  high  intelligence.  In  this  group,  we  are  restric- 
ted in  any  conclusions  we  can  draw  about  the  relative  effectiveness  of 
methods  because  all  subjects  tended  to  learn  words  readily  regardless  of 
the  teaching  method  used.  This  resulted  in  mean  scores  very  close  to  the 
maximum  scores  possible  an  The  Learning  Methods  Tbst,  and  limited  the  in- 
terpretations that  can  be  made  regarding  the  differences  between  the  mean 
scores* 

There  was  one  significant  difference;  the  visual  method  seems  to 
be  superior  to  the  kinesthetic  method  in  teaching  this  group  of  high  in- 
telligence children  to  recognize  words. 

U.  Seven  year  olds.  For  seven  year  olds,  the  visual  method 
appears  best  and  the  kinesthetic  method  appears  the  poorest.  Tte  other 
two  methods  seem  to  be  neither  consistently  effective  or  ineffective  in 
working  with  this  group. 

5*  Sight  year  olds.  For  this  group,  the  kinesthetic  method 
seems  best;  it  is  significantly  better  than  the  phonic  and  somewhat 
better  than  the  other  two.  This  finding  might  have  some  possible  rela- 
tionship to  the  fact  that  eight  year  olds  are  usually  just  becoming  pro- 
ficient in  writing  and  show  a great  deal  of  interest  in  related  activities. 

6.  Nine  year  olds.  For  nine  year  olds,  no  one  of  the  four  meth- 
ods is  outstandingly  effective  or  ineffective.  The  visual  method  does 
tend  to  be  better  than  the  kinesthetic  method  for  this  group. 

Ih  general,  the  higher  the  intelligence,  the  more  readily  children 
learn  words.  This  finding  is  certainly  in  keeping  with  results  to  be  ex- 
pected frcm  this  type  of  study.  However,  there  is  no  consistent  relation- 
ship between  age  and  a child's  readiness  to  learn  words  for  the  three  age 
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groups  studied*  This  finding  has  implications  for  present  school  practices 
where  chronological  age  is  all  too  often  used  as  the  major  criterion  in  de- 
ciding when  a child  is  ready  to  learn  words* 

Ra  c ommendatlons 

From  any  study  involving  the  dynamics  of  children,  there  are  always 
variables  neglected  because  of  their  infinite  number  and  their  complexity, 
and  because  of  the  limitations  of  the  research  designs  available.  There- 
fore, the  need  becomes  obvious  for  studies  to  further  validate  present 
findings  and  to  explore  other  variables  of  importance  not  adequately 
treated  in  past  research*  Out  of  the  study  reported  here  comes  the  need 
for  the  following  types  of  research. 

1*  A research  design  wherein  teacher  variance  is  explored  as  a 
factor  in  the  various  teaching  methods  is  greatly  needed.  In  the  study 
reported  here,  only  one  teacher  was  usedj  therefore,  no  estimate  of  tea- 
cher variance  can  be  made.  3h  other  words,  the  following  question  must 
go  unanswered  for  the  present!  Had  another  teacher  administered  The 
Learning  Methods  Test  to  these  groups  of  children,  would  the  same  findings 
have  resulted? 

2.  A research  design  is  needed  wherein  various  combinations  of 
teaching  methods  are  studied  as  to  their  combined  effectiveness  in  teaching 
word  recognition. 

3.  Because  of  present  conflicts  in  techniques  of  teaching  word 
recognition  to  first  graders,  the  need  is  urgent  far  a study  in  which  the 
six  year  olds  are  given  treatment. 
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U*  Biis  study  used  an  individualized  approach  to  the  teaching  of 
word  recognition.  Research  dealing  with  group -type  instruction  to  deter- 
mine the  relative  effectiveness  of  teaching  methods  in  that  seating  seems 
indicated. 

5.  The  need  is  evident  for  an  objective  study  that  uses  a longer 
period  of  training  tine  for  each  method— perhaps  weeks  or  months — than  the 
fifteen  minute  training  period  used  in  this  study. 

There  are  also  recommendations  evolving  from  this  study  of  prac- 
tical application  to  classroom  teachers  and  remedial  reading  clinicians. 
These  include  the  following. 

1.  Because  different  children  learn  to  recognize  words  most 
efficiently  by  different  teaching  methods,  the  classroom  teacher  must  be 
aware  of  these  individual  differences  when  she  applies  group  instruction 
techniques.  Our  rase arch  indicates  the  need  for  the  teacher  to  famili- 
arize herself  with  all  the  various  techniques  and  to  be  versatile  in  her 
use  of  these  if  she  is  to  teach  all  the  children. 

2,  In  individual  cases,  wherein  the  child  is  not  making  expected 
growth  in  word  recognition  skills,  our  research  indicates  the  need  for  a 
diagnostic  study  of  the  case  to  determine  the  most  appropriate  method  for 
the  particular  individual. 

3h  summary,  it  is  believed  that  this  study  has  far-reaching  impli- 
cations for  all  those  interested  in  how  children  learn  to  recogiize  words. 
There  is  a need  to  get  away  from  the  concept  of  "a  best  method"  for  tea- 
ching all  children  and  to  concentrate  instead  on  finding  out  which  method 
is  best  for  which  children. 
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APPENDIX  I 


LEARNING  METHODS  TEST  WORD  LIST 
Primer  Level 


box 

milk 

dog 

tail 

apple 

water 

hen 

cat 

two 

bam 

bed 

girl 

school 

thr 

bird 

three 

picture 

doll 

sun 

head 

man 

Pig 

father 

toy 

cow 

boy 

window 

mother 

egg 

bread 

four 

door 

cake 

dinner 

baby 

one 

rabbit 

children 

store 

table 

ball 

kitten 

chair 

party 

farm 

ni^it 

First  Grade  Level 

eye 

meat 

chicken 

bell 

plant 

fish 

penny 

city 

paint 

pocket 

grandmother 

road 

sky 

grass 

garden 

train 

light 

frog 

feather 

elephant 

mouth 

bee 

hat 

boat 

com 

bowl 

feet 

glass 

duck 

rain 

people 

dress 

coat 

leaves 

dap 

circus 

five 

vegetables 

shoe 

clothes 

ten 

breakfast 

dish 

nut 

caidy 
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orange 

clown 

Christmas 

farmer 

goat 

mouse 

teeth 

seed 

wing 

ring 

ship 

ear 

hair 

sheep 

teacher 

toes 

rope 

pan 

king 

whistle 

bush 

cabbage 


nest 
face 
monkey 
grandfather 
wagon 
flower 
worm 
basket 
bag 
sand 
room 
fly 
wood 
car 
house 


mountain 

chimney 

kitchen 

pail 

fairy 

berries 

deer 


lion 

paper 

cross 

birthday 

nose 

woman 

airplane 

sign 

snow 

rooster 

fire 

animals 

six 

paw 

butter 

Grade  Level 
bedroom 
path 
lake 
eight 
rose 
bridge 
rake 


squirrel 

pony 

policeman 

floor 

park 

arm 

money 

leg 

field 

gate 

man 

bear 

turkey 

fruit 

robin 

pool 

ice 

coal 

umbrella 

bottle 

sugar 

potato 


game 

street 

letter 

cup 

horee 

puppy 

nail 

hand 

river 

hay- 

book 

automobile 

food 

sled 


lettuce 

brook 

mail 

milkman 

leaf 

horn 

blanket 
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ribbon 

calf 

butterfly 

cage 

candle 

hunter 

carrot 

pumpkin 

block 

wheel 

crow 

seven 

roof 

Indian 

lamp 

heart 

peanut 

shadow 

pot 

nine 

tie 

fence 

goose 

clock 

zoo 

picnic 

fox 

turtle 

forest 

rock 

building 

•wolf 

rug 

engine 

bank 

balloon 

women 

station 

twelve 

telephone 

star 

button 

finger 

bus 

handkerchief 

baker 

doctor 

stove 

radio 

arrow 

pie 

plate 

branch 

market 

body 

ladder 

cloud 

tiger 

twenty 

skate 

wheat 

swing 

suit 

lady 

log 

card 

bow 

moon 

bug 

band 

tent 

stair 

Jar 

lamb 

knife 

bene  « 

pipe 

sea 

vr 

Third  Grade  Level 

snake 

sandwich 

gift 

chief 

fountain 

bench 

cottage 

cord 

bamboo 

shelf 

pen 

cart 

island 

desk 

furniture 

eleven 

hawk 

fork 

cattle 

tub 

• 

attic 

belt 

crown 

ax 

cradle 

pillow 

railroad 

pitcher 

sack 

curtain 
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cwl 

trousers 

motor 

soldier 

grain 

rat 

ant 

fiddle 

fireman 

elevator  * 

pencil 

whale 

Snail 

lip 

sailor 

seal 

plow 

beast 

cheese 

sixteen 

highway- 

diamond 

cherry 

clover 

beach 

reindeer 

artist 

camel 

comb 

brick 

barrel 

buffalo 

peach 

broom 

sweater 

chain 

donkey 

banana 

castle 

club 

knee 

envelope 

beaver 

loaf 

stocking  - 

hotel 

boot 

hammer 

package 

cowboy 

lily 

an  rcai 

piano 

cabin 

church 

grocery 

gun 

towel 

fifty- 

witch 

queen 

circle 

soa  [ 

drum 

chest 

kite 

toad 

^ — y 

nurse 

kettle 

key 

wigwam 

tulip 

onion 

dollar 

pin 

needle 

sword 

thread 

insect 

library 

tongue 

fifteen 

fan 

blossom 

rianbew 

map 

napkin 

lantern 

giant 

newspaper 

eagle 

mitten 

canal 

plum 

caterpillar 

forty 

jacket 

bicycle 

camera 

beetle 

APPENDIX  II 


LEARNING  ?«ETHODS  TEST  - RECORD  FORM 
Reading  Laboratory  and  Clinic 
University  of  Florida 
Robert  E.  Wills 


Child's  Namet  Jack  Smith Date:  April  2,  195$  Grade  3 

^ ^ y _ Age  9-3  I»Q«  95  "Name  of  Intelligence Test  Wise 
Grade  Level  of  Word-Cards  Use31  Prime r X 1 s t 2nd  3rd 


SET  I.  Method  Used  Phonic  SET  H.  Method  Used  Kinesthetic 
Immediate  Delayed  Immediate  Delayed 


1.  nose 

2.  park 

3.  glass 
U.  hair 

5.  circus 

6.  candy 


1»  dress 
2.  animals 
3»  fldi 
U.  mouth 
S>«  people 
6.  hay 


dL  dL- 

dL  d . 

dL  dz. 

JL. 

JL_  dr...., 

dr  db.. 


7.  book 

dr 

7.  bowl 

8.  letter 

d 

JL 

8*  com 

9.  basket 

dL 

dL 

9.  sled 

10.  arm 

_zL 

JL. 

10.  woman 

TOTALS  8 6 


TOTALS  9 9 
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SST  III. 

Method  Used 

Visual 

SET  IV. 

Method  Used  Combination 

Immediate 

Delayed 

Immediate 

Delayed 

1.  yard 

j£_ 

1. street 

A 

2.  ri-ver 

0 

2.  train 

dL. 

JL_ 

3.  string 

0 

0 

3. robin 

0 

0 

U.  wagon 

mXLm 

0 

iwgame 

0 

0 

5.  face 

5.  car 

0 

6.  cap 

jL. 

_zL 

6.  meat 

•h 

0 

7.  nest 

0 

0 

7. plant 

+ 

8.  butter 

_2L 

jzL. 

8. lion 

jL. 

/ 

9.  pony 

0 

0 

9. horse 

0 

0 

10.  city 

0 

0 

10. room 

0 

0 

TOTALS 

«? 

5 

TOTALS  6 

u 

COMlENTSi 

Teacher i R.  S.  Mils Institution i Univ.  Clinic 
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SPECIFIC  TEACHING  PR0C3TCJKSS 
Visual  Method 

..  U4i?slne  ^ Wunknown"  "Oris  from  the  controlled  list  provided,  teach 
the  child  recognition  of  these  words  stressing  exclusively  the  visual  appear- 
ance and  other  visual  clues  of  the  words  through  the  use  of  the  following 
procedures  for  15  minutest  6 


1*  F*esent  th®  11011  Picture-word  cards  to  the  child  with  picture- 
side  up.  Ask  him  to  look  at  the  picture,  then  at  the  word,  and  to  say  what 
it  is.  Do  this  with  all  ten  of  the  cards. 


2*  Resent  the  cards  a second  time  with  picture-side  up.  This  time 
show  the  picture  and  the  word  and  have  the  child  make  a sentence  using  the 
fford# 


3.  Play  at  game  of  solitaire  with  the  child.  Do  this  by  placing 
all  ten  of  the  cards  with  word-side  up  before  the  child.  As  he  says  each 
one  of  them,  ask  him  to  turn  the  card  over  to  check  his  accuracy  with  the 
picture. 


a.  Ask  the  child  to  arrange  the  words  in  a meaningful  sequence  to 
j-orm  a sensible  phrase  or  sentence.  In  some  instances  he  will  be  able  to 
use  three  or  four  of  the  words  in  a single  sentence.  He  may  add  any  other 
necessary  words  to  make  a complete  sentence. 


Discuss  the  relative  length  of  the  various  words.  Print  the 
words  on  the  blackboard  or  on  paper,  and  then  ask  the  child  the  following 
questions s >Vhich  is  the  longest  word?  Which  is  the  shortest?  Have  him 
match  words  which  are  of  the  same  length.  Ask  him  to  arrange  the  words  in 
poups  by  stacking  all  the  three  letter  word  cards  in  one  stack,  the  four 
in  another  stack,  etc. 


. Dra!r  on  the  board  (or  paper)  a figure,  the  outlines  of  which 

follow  the  Shape  or  gestalt  of  each  one  of  the  words,  vor  example,  a box 

fS^d0^icting  th®  word  would  bQ  tall  at  the  beginning  following 
the  height  of  the  letter  f anTtEen  would  take  a long,  low,  rectangular  form 
;°r  the  remainder  of  the  word.  After  all  ten  shapes  have  been  drawn,  ask 
the  child  to  match  these  various  shanes  with  the  words  for  which  they  stand. 

7.  Repeat  activity  "1"  as  described  above. 
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8.  If  after  activity  "7",  fifteen  minutes  have  not  also  sad  since 
the  lesson  began,  continue  recasting  the  stems  in  order  until  exactly  fif- 
teen minutes  have  been  spent  on  the  lesson# 

9.  At  the  end  of  the  fifteen  minutes,  administer  the  immediate 
recall  test.  Do  this  by  exposing  the  word-side  of  the  card  to  the  child. 
If  he  resoonds  correctly  within  the  five  seconds  of  exposure  of  the  word, 

record  the  right  response  by  placing  ■/  on  the  test  record  form  by  that 
word  in  the  "Immediate"  column  in  the  space  provided.  Do  this  for  all 
ten  words.  Record  the  total  number  of  correct  responses. 


Phonic  or  Auditory  Method 

Jsing  ten  new  n unknown”  words  from  the  controlled  list  provided, 
toad  the  child  recognition  of  these  words,  stressing  exclusively  the 
sound  qualities  of  the  words  through  the  use  of  the  following  teaching 
procedures: 

1*  Print  the  words  on  the  blackboard  (or  paper),  then  say  the 
word  slowly  with  the  child  repeating  the  word  after  you.  Ask  the  child 
to  ma'ce  a sentence  with  the  word  to  insure  that  he  understands  the 
meaning.  Then  point  to  the  opening  letter  of  the  first  word.  Say,  "This 

is  the  letter  so  and  so.  It  makes  sound  such  as . The  next  letter 

is  the  letter  so  and  so;  it  makes  the  sound  of , etc.  Have  the 

cnild.  repeat  the  separate  sounds  after  you  as  you  do  them  with  each  word. 
Then  have  the  child  try  the  entire  word  sound  by  sound,  then  blending  the 
different  sounds  into  one  whole  until  it  is  a unified,  conplete  word. 

Do  as  much  of  this  as  possible  in  the  first  four  or  five  minutes  of  this 
lesson# 

2,  Ask  the  child  to  think  of  other  words  beginning  with  the  same 

sound  as  he  'irst  sound  of  or  words  ending  with  the  same  sounds, 

or  words  having  the  same  middle  sound  as  the  one  being  studied.  Have  the 
child  arrange  the  cards  (never  present  the  picture-side  of  the  cards  during 
this  phonic  lesson)  in  different  groups  as  he  identifies  and  classifies 
the  ten  words  as  to  common  beginnings  or  endings# 

3.  Help  the  child  to  thick  of  words  that  rhyme  with  the  word  vou 
are  trying  to  teach  him. 

U.  Hava  the  child  identify  familiar  sounds  or  li  t tie  -word  s -in  - 
big-words  of  those  being  studied. 
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5*  Repeat  all  ten  words  for  the  child  with  exaggerated  sound 
stresses,  with  short  pauses  between  the  sound  elements.  Ask  the  child 
to  listen  closely  to  the  sounds  as  you  point  to  the  particular  part  of 
the  word  being  sounded.  Then  ask  the  child  to  3ay  the  word. 

6.  Ask  the  child  to  say  the  words  now  without  your  help.  Have 
him  listen  closely  to  the  sounds  as  you  point  to  the  letters  as  he  slowly 
pronounces  the  words.  (Do  helo  the  child  with  those  words  in  which  he 
still  lacks  recognition). 

7*  If  fifteen  minutes  have  not  elapsed  since  the  lesson  began, 
continue  repeating  the  stens  in  the  order  listed  above  until  exactly 
fifteen  minutes  have  been  spent  on  this  lesson. 

8.  At  the  end  of  the  fifteen  minutes,  administer  the  immediate 
recall  test  for  these  ten  words. 


Kinesthetic  Method 

Using  ten  words  from  the  "unknown"  controlled  list  provided,  teach 
the  child  recognition  of  these  words  by  the  kinesthetic  or  tracing  method. 

1.  Present  the  child  with  the  ten  words  written  on  the  blackboard 
(or  paper?  if  you  use  paper,  use  crayon  or  very  soft  lead  pencil  in  a 
large  size  manuscript  - printing,  with  the  letters  approximately  two  inches 
high).  Have  the  child  trace  over  the  first  word  with  his  finger  using 
perhaps  only  one  finger  to  point  to  the  letter  and  tract  it,  saying  the 
word  part  by  part  as  he  traces  it.  The  word  should  always  be  traced  with 
the  finger  in  contact  with  the  paper.  Then  do  all  of  the  following  steps 
with  the  first  word  presented  before  introducing  a second  word. 

2.  Have  the  child  repeat  the  tracing  several  times.  As  he  traces 
the  word,  he  will  be  saying  it.  (Do  NOT  ask  him  the  sounds  of  the  letter 
or  call  attention  to  any  of  the  sounds;  also,  do  not  allow  the  child  to 
turn  up  the  picture-side  of  the  word  car.) 

3.  After  severak  trials  at  tracing  and  saying,  have  the  child  write 
out  the  word,  saying  it  while  he  writes.  He  should  carry  out  this  part 

of  the  lesson  without  looking  at  the  copy.  Do  not  permit  erasures  while 
attempting  to  reproduce  the  word.  If  the  child  attemots  to  erase,  ask  him 
to  retract  the  word  with  his  finger  and  then  to  rewrite  it. 

iu  Reoeat  the  tracing  and  writing  until  the  child  is  able  to  re- 
produce the  word  in  his  own  handwriting  at  least  once.  Then  present  the 
regular  "test  size  word  card"  with  the  smaller  print  and  ask  him  to 
identify  it. 
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5.  Carry  through  steps  "1"  throu^i  BUW  with  all  ten  of  the  words. 

6.  Repeat  procedure  "1"  hurriedly  with  all  ten  of  the  words* 

7*  If  If  teen  minutes  have  not  elapsed  since  the  lesson  began, 
continue  repeating  the  steps  in  the  order  listed  above  working  with  those 
words  with  which  the  child  is  experiencing  difficulty,  until  exactly  fif- 
teen minutes  have  been  spent  of  this  lesson. 

8.  At  the  end  of  the  fifteen  minutes,  administer  the  immediate 
recall  test. 


Combination  rtethod 

The  other  methods  (visual,  auditory,  and  kinesthetic)  are  now  com- 
bined into  an  eclectic  method  for  our  fourth  procedure.  Using  a new  set 
of  ten  "unknown"  words,  word  recognition  will  be  taught  by  giving  equal 
stress  to  the  visual,  auditory,  and  kinesthetic  approaches. 

1.  Present  the  ten  picture -word  cards  to  the  child  with  picture- 
side  up.  Ask  him  to  look  at  the  picture,  then  at  the  word,  and  to  say 
what  it  is.  Do  this  with  all  ten  of  the  cards.  Have  the  child  say  the 
word  several  times  while  looking  at  the  picture. 

2.  Present  the  initial  sounds  of  the  letters  as  you  point  to  them. 
Also  stress  ending  sounds.  Ask  the  child  to  find  words  that  rhyme  with 
those  listed,  or  words  that  begin  or  end  like  those  listed.  Ask  the  child 
to  find  any  common  phonograms  or  little -words-in -big-words.  Repeat  the 
ten  words  slowly  as  you  stress  the  sounds  as  you  point  to  them.  Have  the 
child  repeat  them  after  you. 

3.  Write  the  ten  words  on  the  blackboard  or  neper.  Have  the 
child  trace  over  the  words  with  his  finger  (the  finger  should  always  be 
in  contact  with  the  board  or  paper)  saying  +he  word  part  by  part  as  he 
traces  it. 

U.  While  looking  at  the  picture  of  the  word  (cover  over  the 
word)  ask  him  to  write  the  word.  After  he  has  written  the  word  correctly, 
ask  him  to  sound  it  out.  Help  him  to  stress  the  initial  and  ending  sounds. 

5>*  If  fifteen  minutes  have  not  elapsed  since  the  lesson  began, 
repeat  step  "U"  until  exactly  fifteen  minutes  have  been  spent  on  this 
lesson. 

6.  At  the  end  of  exactly  fifteen  minutes,  administer  the 
immediate  recall  test. 


APPENDIX  IV 


Subject 


1. 

2. 

3. 

U. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 
9. 

10. 

11.* 

12.* 

13.* 

Hi.* 

15. * 

16. * 

17. * 

18. * 

19. * 

20. * 

21.* 

22.* 

23.* 

2lu* 

25. * 

26. * 

27. * 

28. 

29. * 

30. * 


RAW  SCORES  AND  DESCRIPTION  OF  SUBJECTS  ADMINISTERED 
LEARNING  METHODS  TEST 

First  Administration 


C.  A.  Wise  RAW  SCORES*  Delayed  Recall 

Total  I.  Q.  Visual  Phonic  Kinesthetic  Combination 


12— 1* 

68 

1 

11-1 

67 

8 

10-3 

9li 

8 

10-10 

88 

5 

10-2 

87 

9 

10-3 

86 

5 

10-6 

83 

6 

10-2 

76 

7 

10-li 

70 

6 

10-1 

70 

10 

9-0 

115 

10 

9-11 

112 

10 

9-6 

112 

10 

9-1 

111 

9 

9-0 

111 

10 

9-0 

100 

8 

9-3 

96 

7 

9-0 

96 

10 

9-5 

95 

8 

9-10 

9h 

9 

9-7 

92 

8 

9-6 

91 

6 

9-0 

91 

6 

9-3 

90 

10 

9-7 

88 

9 

9-3 

88 

10 

9-11 

85 

6 

9-10 

83 

7 

9-11 

79 

9 

9-2 

78 

6 

5 6 h 

6 h 10 

8 9 10 

10  5 U 

9 10  9 

6 h 9 

5 6 8 

9 8 7 

7 5 6 

5 8 9 

10  9 10 

8 9 9 

9 8 10 

10  10  10 

7 9 10 

10  5 6 

8 6 7 

9 9 7 

10  7 9 

U 5 8 

7 li  7 

7 9 10 

8 li  5 

6 3 9 

6 5 7 

5 6 7 

5 8 7 

6 5 3 

10  7 9 

11  8 5 
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109 


31. * 

32. * 

33. * 
31*.* 

35. * 

3 6. * 

37. * 

38. 

39. 
liO.* 

la.* 

Il2.* 

U3.* 

hlu* 

h$,* 

1*6.* 

1*7.* 

1*8.* 

1*9.* 

50. * 

51. * 

52. * 

53. * 
51*.* 

55. * 

56. * 

57. * 

58. * 

59. * 

60. * 

61. 

62. 

63. 

61*.* 

65.* 
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9-4* 

75 

8 

7 

a 

10 

9-10 

73 

6 

3 

10 

6 

9-11 

71 

9 

7 

5 

7 

9-5 

71 

8 

8 

a 

9 

9-2 

71 

2 

0 

3 

1 

9-7 

70 

2 

a 

6 

It 

9-5 

65 

1* 

3 

6 

H 

3 

9-5 

61* 

6 

7 

a 

5 

8-5 

128 

10 

8 

8 

10 

8-7 

111* 

10 

9 

8 

10 

8-9 

112 

9 

10 

10 

10 

8-11 

in 

8 

9 

10 

9 

8-10 

109 

9 

10 

10 

10 

8-1* 

108 

10 

7 

8 

9 

8-1 

99 

6 

6 

10 

7 

8-6 

96 

8 

10 

5 

9 

8-1 

96 

8 

9 

9 

9 

8-9 

92 

9 

5 

6 

8 

8-10 

91 

5 

6 

6 

9 

8-3 

90 

9 

7 

8 

8 

8—1 

77 

1 

2 

6 

3 

8-2 

75 

3 

2 

5 

a 

8-5 

71 

3 

2 

7 

it 

8-1* 

70 

1 

1 

6 

3 

8-11 

68 

a 

2 

6 

✓ 

5 

7-6 

U5 

10 

9 

7 

9 

7-7 

111* 

9 

9 

2 

7 

7-3 

111* 

10 

7 

8 

8 

7-3 

109 

9 

10 

8 

9 

7-10 

105 

10 

9 

7 

10 

7-11 

101* 

9 

9 

8 

9 

7-11 

101 

9 

8 

10 

8 

7-1* 

101 

9 

7 

7 

10 

7-6 

99 

8 

6 

a 

9 

7-10 

95 

8 

3 

3 

7 

no 
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66 .* 

7-6 

93 

7 

8 

3 

67.* 

7-10 

88 

6 

5 

9 

68.* 

7-10 

88 

9 

It 

5 

69. 

7-6 

82 

9 

8 

6 

70. 

7-2 

81 

7 

7 

7 

71.* 

7-h 

79 

3 

2 

7 

72.* 

7-11 

77 

It 

0 

3 

73.* 

7-5 

68 

9 

7 

7 

7U.* 

7-10 

67 

it 

0 

2 

75.* 

7-5 

65 

0 

0 

1 

^Denotes  subjects  used  In  analysis  of 

co-variance  design 

Os  On  VT\  CO  CO  tnWNWO 
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APFSNDIX  IV— Continued 

Ran  Scores  of  Subjects  Re -administered  Learning  Methods 
Test*  Second'  Administration 

Note*  The  following  thirty  subjects  are  included  in  the  list  of  sub- 
jects above.  They  were  re-administered  The  Learning  Methods  Test  a 
second  time  for  purposes  of  the  reliability  study  reported  in  Chapter 
III.  The  M Subject*  numbers  in  this  table  refer  to  the  corresponding 
"Subject"  numbers  in  the  above  table  as  they  represent  the  same 
individual.  The  "Raw  Scores"  of  the  various  methods  reported  below 
are  the  results  of  the  "Delayed  Recall*  test  in  the  second  adminis- 
tration. 


Subject 

Visual 

Phonic 

Kinesthetic 

Combination 

17. 

8 

8 

6 

7 

20. 

7 

k 

5 

7 

21. 

8 

6 

U 

7 

27. 

6 

7 

7 

8 

30. 

5 

3 

7 

5 

31. 

7 

6 

5 

8 

35. 

2 

1 

3 

2 

37. 

h 

2 

7 

3 

38. 

6 

7 

3 

5 

lUu 

10 

7 

7 

10 

U6. 

8 

9 

6 

9 

hi. 

8 

9 

7 

9 

U8. 

8 

5 

6 

8 

50. 

9 

7 

7 

7 

51. 

1 

0 

6 

3 

52. 

3 

3 

5 

k 

5U. 

2 

2 

1* 

3 

55. 

h 

3 

5 

u 

56. 

9 

9 

8 

9 

57. 

8 

9 

3 

7 

58. 

10 

7 

9 

8 

59. 

9 

10 

7 

10 

60. 

8 

8 

7 

9 

61. 

8 

8 

9 

10 

62. 

9 

8 

9 

8 

63. 

9 

8 

7 

10 

65. 

8 

1* 

3 

7 

66. 

7 

8 

u 

8 

69. 

9 

8 

5 

7 

71. 

3 

2 

6 

U 
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